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MAKE SURE YOU GET THIS 


VERY user of Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods receives a 
valuable bonus. 


It comes not alone in the higher quality of Goodyear scientific con- 
struction but also in the services of a practical expert in the uses of 
rubber in industry, the G. T. M.—Goodyear Technical Man. 


Is this technical service —this Goodyear PLUS—of actual money 
value to you? Think back to the time when there was no uniformity 
in manufacture for the same kind of job; no charting of the differences 
between practical operating conditions in the same industry, even 
in the same plant; no real specifications to which you could anchor. 


The result was a low average of service, costly at any price. 


Now consider the uniformly better work, longer life, and lower cost 
assured today by the G.T. M.’s on-the-ground specifications and 
Goodyear’s scientific building to those specifications. This is a money 
PLUS which you ought to get when you order Belts, Hose, Molded 
Goods and Packing. A word to Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los 
Angeles, California, will bring the G. T. M. to your plant. 





TUNE IN: Goodyear invites you to hear the Revelers Quartet, Goodyear Concert-Dance Orchestra 
and a feature guest artist every Wednesday night, over N. B. C. Red Network, WEAF and 
Associated Stations 
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Copyright 1932, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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TIME is published weekly by TIME, Inc., at 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill. Entered as second-class 
matter January 21, 1928, at the postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3rd, 1879. Subscription 
rates: One year, in the U.S. and possessions, Cuba, Mexico, South America, $5; Canada, $8; elsewhere, $7. 











Goodyear Transmission Belts are 
carrying power, uninterruptedly, 
economically, on heavy drives, , 
fast drives, every manner of 
duty for which the G.T.M 
recommends Goodyear Rubber 


Belt Construction 





Goodyear Air Hose in hard-rock 
work and every other duty calling 
for pulsating pressures and re- 
sistance to abrasion — demon- 
strates the value of Goodyear 
construction for the job and 
G.T. M. specifications to the job 


RUBBER i 
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r NAHE past two years have shown the neces- 


sity for more economical distribution of 
merchandise. Manufacturers are studying their 
markets more thoroughly than at any time in 


the past decade. 


In New York State, there are 22 Marine Mid- 


Its ore land Banks. Their information concerning this, 
ptedly, 

a America’s Richest Market, is very complete. 
ier Oo 

TM if 

tubber It is available to Marine Midland customers. 
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MARINE 
MIDLAND 
BANKS 


COMBINED RESOURCES OVER $500,000,000 


There are Marine Midland Banks in these New York State cities: 


NEW YORK CITY BUFFALO ROCHESTER 
BINGHAMTON OSWEGO BATAVIA 
JOHNSON CITY MALONE LACKAWANNA 
ENDICOTT ALBION TONAWANDA 
CORTLAND SNYDER NO. TONAWANDA 
TROY EAST AURORA LOCKPORT 
NIAGARA FALLS WATERTOWN JAMESTOWN 
MEDINA 
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LISTERINE 
CIGARETTES 





Their light was hid 


under a Bushel... 
... then the Bushel 
was kicked away! 


Remember the old saying 
about the light hid under a bushel? 
That was the predicament that Listerine 
Cigarettes were in. Then quite a num- 
ber of people kicked the bushel away. 
Personally, we didn't have much to do 
with it. Here's the story: 

About four years ago, friends came 
to us with the suggestion that we bring 
out a Listerine Cigarette. They said they 
had experimented with producing such 
a cigarette by pouring a drop or two of 
Listerine on the brand they were accus- 
tomed to smoke. They said it improved 
the smoke a thousand percent. Made it 
cooler. Made it sweeter. Made it less irri- 
tating to sensitive throats. They wanted 
us to produce such a cigarette on a 
large scele, claiming that it would meet 
with quick popularity. 

We were against the idea. After all 
our business is producing the finest an- 
tiseptic in the world and the best tooth 


paste for the money. After about a year 
of deliberation, however, we decided to 
try out the idea in a small way. Thus, 
Listerine Cigarettes were born. 

They hadn't been out six months be- 
fore they began to make friends. One 
person told another what an unusually 
pleasant, cooling, and soothing ciga- 
rette our little orphan was. Now they 
have almost a million friends. 

Every day thousands of new people 
try and like Listerine Cigarettes. They 
seem to appeal especially to women. 
Try them yourself. You may not like the 
first two or three, but we'll wager that 
after you've smoked a dozen or more, 
they'll appeal to you. 

You can get Listerine Cigarettes at 
leading tobacco stands. If your dealer 
doesn't have them in stock, he will be 
glad to order them for you. Cellophane 
wrapped—20 for 20 cents. 

Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Sirs: 

In none of the accounts describing Senator- 
Appointee John S. Cohen of Georgia is his re- 
ligion mentioned. My curiosity is aroused. Is 
one with such an obviously Jewish name outside 
the fold of Israel? 

A. CEecIL SNYDER 

Baltimore, Md. 

Senator John Sanford Cohen is a scion 
of a Jewish family resident in the South 
since before the Revolution. His father, 
Philip Lawrence Cohen, left The Citadel 
at Charleston, S. C. to fight for the Con- 
federacy, later married Ellen Wright of 
Augusta, Ga. Senator Cohen married Julia 
Lowry Clarke, daughter of well-to-do At- 
lanta Christians. He attends Atlanta’s 
North Avenue Presbyterian Church.—Eb. 
Prosecutor’s Neck 
Sirs: 

YOUR ISSUE MAY SECOND 
TERRITORIES LAWYER DARROW 
AGREED IN OPEN COURT THAT 
MENT HANDED WITNESS WAS 
CONFIDENTIAL COMMUNICATION i 
TWEEN DOCTOR AND PATIENT 

QUESTIONNAIRE FILLE 
BY WITNESS AS PROSPECTIVE STU 
IN COURSE OF PSYCHOLOGY AT UNI- 

AND HANDED IN TO PROFES- 
AT THAT INSTITUTION STOP PROS- 
ECUTORS NECK NOT QUOTE RED WITH 
RAGE UNQUOTE BUT WITH SHAME 
THAT A LADY SHOULD SO BEHAVE 
STOP JURORS STATE UNWARRANTED 
ACTION AND DEMEANOR OF WITNESS 
DISCREDITED ENTIRE TESTIMONY OF 
WITNESS STOP TIME USUALLY BUT 
NOT ALWAYS RIGHT 

KELLEY, PROSECUTOR 


TOPIC 

LATER 
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Honolulu, Hawaii 

When Prosecutor John C. Kelley read 
his next issue of Time (May g) he must 
there have found reported that “Mrs. 
Massie’s fit of temper on the witness stand 
where she tore up evidence did the de- 
fense no good with the jury.” Shame may 
have colored the prosecutor’s neck but 


court observers thought they detected rage 


in his voice and manner.—Eb. 
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Court of Honor 
Sirs: 

The interesting letter in True, April 
in regard to “Rumanians & Popcorn” which in- 
forms us that dueling is unlawful in Rumania 
reminds us of the Non-Dueling Oath in South 
Carolina which each Governor has been required 


25, p. 10 


to take since 1881. When the present Governor, 
Ibra C. Blackwood, teok the oath of office Jan. 
»0, 19031, he swore among other things that he 


would not engage in dueling during his term of 
office. Moreover all governors of the Palmetto 
State take the oath that they have not engaged 
in an affair in the court of honor since 1881 


This pledge is the result of the famous Cash- 


“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 





NAME 


ADDRESS 


Roy E. LARSEN, CIRCULATION MGr., T1imME, INC. 
350 E:; 22nd Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for TIME, for one year, and send me 
a bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8). 


Shannon duel of 1880 which caused State-wide 
opposition to the lost art... . 

In speaking of the Court of Honor is it not 
significant that Lieut. Thomas H. Massie was 
prepared for Annapolis at the Porter Military 
Academy, Charleston, S. C., of which General 
Charles P. Summerall is the most distinguished 
graduate? Tommie Massie was graduated from 
there with me in June 1923 and I would not 
have wanted a finer man in the class. Bred in 
Kentucky, educated in South Carolina and Mary. 
land, a gentleman through and through, “holding 
his honor dearer than his life.’’ 

CHARLES Epwarp THomas 

Sigma Nu Fraternity 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

The Cash-Shannon duel still bothers 
South Carolinians who “hold honor dearer 
than life.” Col. Ellerbe Boggan Crawford 
Cash’s wife held a judgment against her 
brother’s property. A client of Col. Wil- 
liam M. Shannon and Capt. William L 
DePass held a junior judgment and con- 
tested the sale of the property to satisfy 
Mrs. Cash’s claim. The legal basis of the 
contest was a charge of fraud between 
Mrs. Cash and her brother. 

It seems unlikely that Mrs. Cash and 
her brother intended a fraud, or that Col 
Shannon believed personally that there was 
a fraud, and in fact the court did not find 
a fraud. But Col. Shannon was fellow 
counsel in a case in which the procedure 
was a charge of a legal fraud. Col. Cash 
took this and the evidence adduced as an 
insult against his wife and he and his 
brother-in-law each issued a challenge to 
both lawyers. Neither accepted. 

Just before this time Mrs. Cash had 
died saying, “I can live above such im- 
putat’ons.” Then Col. Cash’s son_pub- 
lished the famed circular “Camden Solilo- 
quies,” jingling at Shannon: ‘‘My daddy 
was a gin-maker.” Shannon then wrote 


. scurrilous, vulgar, libelous, false 
and dirty language.”’ Cash replied: “. . .1 


have with great reluctance come to the 
settled conclusion that you are the unmiti- 
gated scoundrel you have been represented 
to be.” 

Shannon’s second was next to communi- 
cate with Cash and the two men met at 
1 p. m. at Dubois’ Bridge, Darlington 
County, S. C. When Shannon saluted 
Cash, the latter was looking at his wife's 
photograph and did not see or return the 
Shannon 


salute. At the count of one, 

fired and Cash felt a hot blow on his 
cheek the sand kicked up by Shannon's 
bullet. At the count of two, Cash fired, 


saw a white spot against Shannon’s black 
coat precisely where he had aimed, but 
Shannon stood firm. Cash was beginning 
to think he had been cheated when Shan- 
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Executor and Trustee 
of Many of 


America’s Important Estates 


and Trusts 


The management of the funds or property which 
make up your estate is the major task of your 


executor and trustee. 


Central Hanover has administered many of Amer- 
ica’s important estates and trusts. Leading men 
have considered ‘“‘No Securities For Sale” an addi- 
tional and desirable assurence of sound investment 


Management. 


CENTRAL HANOVER 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 








NO SECURITIES FOR SALE 














BIGGEST 
BARGAIN 


Outhoard Motors 
JOHNSON — 
Dependability 





SEA-HORSE SERIES 
$145 and up 


From the world’s lightest out- 
board to the super power of 
the SEA-HORSE 32, Johnson 
offers you a brilliant and de- 
pendable motor for every out- 
board need. 


STANDARD MODELS 


as low as $Q77~° 
Two big values. 

Light Twin, 3 normal h. p., 
$97.50. Standard Twin, 7 
normal h. p., $135.00. Under- 


water Exhaust on both. 
( Prices f.0.b. Waukegan, lil.) 





OUT UNDER * 





T’S TIME, fishermen! A couple more weeks and 
the old casting arm goes into action. A couple 
more weeks and you'll again greet the sun across an 
expanse of red and gold-flecked water. 

You’ve probably got your spot all picked out. Good! 
We hope it’s full of fish. But why not fish all your favor- 
ite grounds, as you can with a Johnson powered boat? 

You don’t own a boat? Then you need a SEA-HORSE 
Single. It’s the world’s lightest outboard — 27% Ibs. — 
easy to take from lake to lake and an ideal motor for 
any fishing boat you hire along the way. 

If you have a cottage you'll want a SEA-HORSE 4 or 
12 for fishing and general family pleasure. They’re 
powerful. And they have Parallel Twin Cylinders, with 
Alternate Firing (for smooth power flow) and Under- 
water Exhaust combined with Full Pivot Steering. 

It’s time, fishermen, to see your Johnson dealer —to 
get that free demonstration — to learn how little it costs 
to enjoy smooth, dependable outboard motoring all sum- 
mer long,and for years to come—out under open skies. 


JOHNSON MOTOR CO. 300 Pershing Road, Waukegan. III. 


Canadian Johnson Motor Co. Ltd., Peterboro, Canada 


| Write for a copy of the SEA-HORSE 

s Handy Chart which gives complete ) 
specifications of the entire 1932 series 
of Johnson outboard motors. 


q 








JOHNSON SFA:-HORSES 
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non stepped forward, turned, staggered, 

fell dead. Around these facts tens of thoy- 

sands of words of hot South Carolinian 

dispute have whirled ever since.—Ep. 
-——- « 

New Mexico’s Curry 

Sirs: 

From my old friend, Bud Rogers of Lincoly 
County, N. M., this letter: 

“IT have been reading in this hear magizeen 
time you sint me that my old friend george 
curry is dead (April 25). I wish you wood 
write them a letter and fix it up in nice and 
proper language and tell them he aint dead no 
more than you or me. It was some other old 


| timer in Hillsboro that died. One of them there 


newspaper fellers called the sheriff at Hillsboro 
by long distance and the sheriff could not here 
good and this hear newspaper feller thought he 
said George was dead. Anyways he aint. He's 
alive and well at his home at Hot Springs, 
New Mex.” 
ARCHER FULLINGIM 
Pampa Daily News 
Pampa, Texas 


Little People 
Sirs: 


Having today seen Singer’s midgets at a Salt 
Lake City theatre, I made the observation in a 


| letter to a friend of mine that I imagined most 


midgets must be sexually impotent or sterile, 
judging from their physical development and the 


| squeakiness of their voices. 





were barren.—Eb. 


Now, not two hours later comes in Ti 
(April 25) your report of a daughter born to 
Baron Raucci and Margaret Lane. I admit my 
error; but I would like enlightenment on the 
causes of midgetism. 

Also, why is it most midgets seem to be con- 
tinental Europeans by birth? Are both my 
generalizations wrong? And my further obser- 
vation is that freakish giants also tend to have 
squeaky voices; that small fully matured normal 
men frequently have deep bass voices. 

CAMERON M. PLUMMER 
. Nev. 

Medicine has neglected the study of 
dwartism. Stature of four feet has become 
conventional demarkation between normal 
and little people. Midgets are well- 
proportioned dwarfs. True dwarfs have 
big heads, shoulders, chests and buttocks, 
short extremities. Causes of dwarfism in- 
clude heredity, disease of the thyroid, 
pituitary or kidneys, disturbances in the 
changing of cartilage into bone, or essen- 
tial infantilism. If Europe produces more 
dwarfs (and midgets) than the U. S., the 
explanation may be with Europe’s greater 
population (550,000,000 to 122,775,000) 
which statistically allows for more freak 
births. Dysfunction of glands similarly 
causes gigantism, which seems to be less 
common than dwarfism. Giants and 
dwarfs are as a rule sterile. Henrietta 
Maria, queen to King Charles I of Eng- 
land was curious about the fertility of her 
dwarfs, ordered her pet Richard Gibson to 
marry another pet, Anne. The Gibsons to- 
gether measured 7 ft. 2 in. They had nine 
children, of whom five lived. The five 
attained normal stature. Queen Catherine 
de Medici in a spirit of scientific research 
forced all her court dwarfs to mate. All 


Las Vegas 


% Bain 

Pig Club 

Sirs: Aa 
Time isn’t so smart after all. Richard Whit- 


| ney wears a little pig on his watch chain (TIME, 


| 


April 25)—-not because he is a fancier of fine 
hogs—though he may be—but because he is a 
member of Harvard’s famous Porcellian Club. 
Members of the seven “final” clubs at Harvard 
wear such things—an owl for the Owl Club, 4 
fox for the Fox Club, a fly for the Fly Club, 4 
bull for the A.D. Club and so on. 
L. P. DopcE 
New York City 


Porcellian (“Pork’’) Club, oldest (1790) 
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SPALDING’S NEW BALL FOR LOW-HANDIGAP GOLFERS—THE TOP-FLITE 


Tus year, Spalding presents to low-handi- 
cap golfers the new Spalding Top-Flite— 
the mightiest golf ball ever to come from 
the Spalding laboratories. 

It is an even greater ball than the famous 
Spalding which it replaces. It offers a fea- 
ture which places it nearer to absolute per- 
fection than any golf ball has ever been 
before. It offers the new Spalding Paint- 
less Cover! 

Yes, the cover itself is white. It is white, 
not only on the surface, but right through 
to the winding. And it makes possible, in 
the Top-Flite, the only ball that is as per- 
fect as the mold from which it comes! This 
is important, and this is why... 

A golf-ball mold, as designed by Spalding, 















TOP-FLITE 


KRO-FLIFE 


is a marvel of scientific precision. It gives 
to a ball a marking that’s designed, down 
to the ten-thousandth of an inch, to carry 
that ball the greatest possible distance in 
the straightest possible line. 

Therefore, adding paint to such a mark- 
ing is tampering with perfection. Even the 
most accurate paint-spraying machines are 
likely to cause microscopic variances. And, 
lest this sound too much: like making a 
mountain out of a mole-hill, you should 
know that a variance of 1/1000 of an inch 
can cause a difference of 3 to 5 yards in dis- 
tance or in direction! 

Low-handicap golfers will welcome 
the Top-Flite as a real contribution to 
their game. 75 cents. 


SPALDING FIFTY 


SPALDING THIRTY-FIVE 


Kro-Flite the ideal ball 
for the average golfer 


. . 


Just as the Top-Flite is ideal for the low- 


handicap golfer, so is the Kro-Flite ideal 
for the average golfer. Kro-Flite, in the new 
specifications, is the toughest ball made. 

It is almost impossible to cut it. Yet 
despite its amazing toughness it will sail 
out with the longest of them. If golf is a 
part-time pastime with you. . 
. . play the 


. if your 
game is that of most golfers . 
Kro-Flite. It is the only ball in the world 
that combines first-grade distance with 
maximum durability. There’s no ball as 
tough . there are few balls as long. 


75 cents. © 1932, a.c 


Ss. & BROS. 


'« THIS YEAR SPALDING OFFERS A BALL IN EVERY PRICE GLASS : : 


SPALDING 


; 0 


SPALDING TWENTY-FIVE 
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When late afternoon problems de- 
mand morning alertness—restore your energy with a glass of 
White Rock. You will find it in offices where things are done—at 
fountains where doers stop for this pleasant stimulator. Super- 
sparkling, pleasantly mineral, White Rock is both beneficial and 
delightful! When your taste calls for ginger ale—ask for White 
Rock Pale Dry—the only ginger ale made with White Rock. 


hife Roc. 


‘The leading mineral water 














of Harvard’s “finals,” was founded by 
undergraduates who sat around talking 
literature and eating roast pig (porcellus). 
Its reputation springs from the wealth and 
social swank of its membership which has 
included Holmeses, Lowells, Belmonts, 
Adamses, Roosevelts, Bonapartes, Car- 
rolls, Lodges. Its club house on Massa- 
chusetts Avenue overlooks the Yard. 
Porcellian’s favorite beverage was Golden 
Gate, a concoction of equal parts of gin 
and beer. At club dinners all members 
must be primed to sing solo.—Eb. 


—e 
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Tolerance in the Alps 
Sirs: 

For twelve years now I have lived in France, 
Over here events of great importance have fol- 
lowed each other fast. Pick your Paris news- 
papers as you will, run the whole gamut of vary- 
ing political opinion, and still you will find it 
nigh impossible to form a true idea of what is 
happening. 

Some months ago I became a perpetual sub- 
scriber to Time. Every week now I have a clear, 
curt, colorful review not only of events in 
America but also of those in Europe; and the 
tangle of information and opinion of the Euro- 
pean press is drawn into a concise and logical 
sequence of facts. 

TiME stands almost alone in its understand- 
ing of France. In general, the American con- 
ception of French thought and action is errone- 
ous. To your Greenwich Villager, France ap- 
pears pre-eminently the land of personal liberty 
where individual expression is unshackled. Even 
our American expatriates sitting shabby and 
unkempt at “Le Dome”’ still boast French toler- 
ance and waik at American narrow-minded 
provincialism. 

Now during July and August I am at my 
summer camps on lovely Lake Annecy in the 
French Alps. The morning sun sloping warm 
across the snow crowned peaks glows on the 
brown, naked bodies of our little campers soap- 
ing down before their morning dip. But provin- 
cial France sees shame and immorality in the 
unclothed bodies of 10-year-old lads plunging 
into a blue lake. My nearest neighbors, a mile 


| away, have sent gendarmes and I am hailed be- 


fore a shocked justice of the peace, who places 
an eternal interdiction on such obscene prac- 
tice. Henceforth our boys “must at all times 
wear the strict minimum of clothing required by 
decency.” 

I am not knocking France. I love this country 
and in general its people. But I am_ merely 
illustrating the fact that i find provincial France 
no more tolerant. no more open-minded than is 
provincial America 

Donatp R. MAcJANNET 

The MacJannet Schools 

Paris, France 





TIME. 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
(Reg. U. 8, Pat. Off.) 

Editor: Henry R. Luce. 

Vanaging Editor: John S. Martin. 

-!ssociates: John Shaw Billings, Laird S. Golds- 
borough, Myron Weiss. Weekly Contributors: 
Klizabeth Armstrong, Carlton J, Balliett Jr., Noel 
F, Busch, Washington Dodge II, J. T. Everitt, 
Mary Fraser, Albert L. Furth, Allen Grover, 
David W, Hulburd Jr., Schuyler Jackson, E. D 
Kennedy, Peter Mathews, Frank Norris, Francis 
deN. Schroeder, Cecilia A. Schwind, Charles 
Wertenbaker, S. J. Woolf. 

Correspondence pertaining to editorial content 
should be sent to 135 East 42nd Street, New York 

Binders: Tiinders holding a complete volume 
(26 issues and index) are available to subscribers 
at $3 each post-paid. The index is sent regularly 
as issued to all binder owners. d y 

Bound Volumes: A limited number of copies o! 
each volume with index are bound and are avail 
able to subscribers at $5 each. few bound copies 
of Volumes VIII to XVIII inclusive are now 
available. 

Subscription rates: One year in the U. S. and 
possessions, $5.00; Foreign, $7.00; Canada, s 00. 

Changes of address: Two weeks notice re 
quired for change of address. When ordering 4 
change, please give both the new address and the 
old address. , 

Address all correspondence regarding subscrip- 
tion, index, binders, bound volumes, to the Circn- 
lation Manager, 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, 
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It's good Scotch ‘Thrift 


to get full flavor 


... dt means more cups per pound 
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FULL FLAVOR 


“This is what | call real 
coffee— it's the mostde- | 
licious I've ever tasted” 


“That's 
Maxwell House— pack- 
ed by that new Vita- 
Fresh Process” 


because it's 












MY ZZ 


NOW THREE TIMES A WEEK— 
COLUMBIA NETWORK 


Hear Lanny Ross—Don Voorhees and 
bis Maxwell House Orchestra—Mon- 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays. See your 
newspapers for local time. 


MAXWELL 


A GENERAL FOODS PRODUCT 
© 1932, G. F. Corp. 






The Vita-Fresh Process brings you 
in Maxwell House a luxury coffee 


which saves you money too! 
Mo: of the cheering which greeted 


the introduction of Vita-Fresh pro- 
tected Maxwell House was for its su- 
perior deliciousness—its full flavor! 

Then thrifty housewives made another 
big discovery. They found this more 
delectable coffee actually more econom- 
ical too. Thousands of them have writ- 
ten letters telling us of the extra cups 
they get from every pound. The explana- 
tion is very simple—the Vita-Fresh Proc- 
ess delivers every pound absolutely full- 
flavored. And in coffee, the more flavor, 
the more cups you get. 

The moral is don’t buy coffee that is 
short-weight on flavor. It’s no bargain 
no matter how little it may cost per 
pound. The price per cup decides whether 
coffee is cheap or dear. 


It’s Oxygen—not TIME—that robs 


coffee of flavor 


Time has nothing whatever to do with 
flavor losses in coffee—unless there is 
Oxygen INSIDE the package. But when 
there is air (Oxygen) sealed in the con- 
tainer, 45% to 65% of the flavor you pay 
for is gone in 9 short days. This is true 
of all coffees sold in bags, cartons, or 
old-time cans. 

There is just one coffee which comes 
to you untouched by any trace of flavor- 
robbing Oxygen. That coffee is Maxwell 
House, packed by the exclusive Vita- 
Fresh Process. It brings every pound to 
you with all its original goodness and 
full flavor—just as it leaves the roaster. 
Keep it on your pantry shelf for days or 
weeks or months, if you like, you'll find 
it absolutely full-flavored whenever you 
lift the key and open the can. 

Ask your grocer for a pound of Max- 
well House today. It’s the finest coffee 
treat that money can buy—and it saves 
you money too. 


HOUSE COFFEE 


Good to the last drop 
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A Lone figure in overalls 
surveys the fields of his 
labor. Freshly planted rows 
point their even lines around 
a gently rising hill. Seem- 
ingly the world and its peo- 
ple are far away. But this 
man is not alone! 

His home is at the top of the distant hill. And in 
his home is a telephone. Eighty-five million miles 
of wire lead to it. His call is a command to one or 
more of several hundred thousand employees. Day 
or night he may call, through the Bell System, any 
one of nearly twenty million other telephones in 
this country and an additional twelve million abroad. 

And yet, like you, he pays but a small sum for a 
service that is frequently priceless in value. The 


presence of the telephone, ready for instant use, 





costs only a few cents a day. With your tele- 
phone, you are never alone. It is an investment 
in companionship, convenience, and security. 
Through it you can project your personality to 
the faraway places of the earth, or bring famil- 
iar voices to the friendliness of your fireside. 

Undoubtedly a great factor in the continued 
progress and improvement of telephone service 
is the intangible but real spirit of service that has 
become a tradition in the telephone business. This 
spirit expresses itself daily and in any emergency. 
And behind the army engaged in giving service 1s 
the pioneering help of a regiment of five thousand 
scientists and technical men, engaged in the sole 
task of working for improvement. 

This group devotes itself exclusively to seeking 
ways and means of making your telephone service 


constantly better and better. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE 


AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Vol. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 
“4 Fearful Price” 


President Hoover spent his second 
week-end on the Rapidan mulling over re- 
lief legislation. Senate Democrats had 
come forward with a program which called 
for a half-billion dollar Treasury bond is- 
sue for public works. Speaker Garner 
would double that figure. Other Demo- 
crats, William Randolph Hearst and Al- 
fred Emanuel Smith among them, were 
asking even more. Upon all such propo- 
sitions President Hoover frowned se- 
verely. 

To amplify his objections he called a 
camp stenographer and dictated a 2,500- 
word letter to Herbert Samuel Crocker, 
president of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, ardent advocate of a big public 
works program.* A courier sped the letter 
to Washington where Secretary of the 
Treasury Mills checked it over for fiscal 
facts and figures. Then it was mimeo- 
graphed and passed out to newsmen at the 
White House. 

“The back of the Depression,” the Pres- 

ident wrote, “cannot be broken by any 
single government undertaking. That can 
only be done with the co-operation of busi- 
ness, banking, industry and agriculture 
in conjunction with the government. 
We cannot squander ourselves into pros- 
perity. . . . What is needed is the return 
of confidence and a capital market through 
which credit will flow in the thousand rills 
with its result of employment and _ in- 
creased prices. Such a program as 
the huge Federal loans for ‘public works’ 
isa fearful price to pay in putting a few 
thousand men temporarily at work.” 

Setting forth his own program point-by- 
point, President Hoover reiterated these 
principal items: 1) a balanced Budget; 
2) no more public borrowing; 3) credit 
expansion by the Federal Reserve Banks 
(see p. 10); 4) local charity to relieve 
distress; 5) a five-day government week; 
6) a Home Loan Discount system; 7) au- 
thority for Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
to borrow an additional billion and a half 
dollars to be lent States unable to care 
for their needy and to private industry 
unable to secure credit elsewhere. 


€ Thoroughly displeased would be Presi- 
dent Hoover to see Congress take a recess 
over the national conventions with its leg- 
islative job unfinished. Senators calling at 
the White House departed with the firm 
idea that the session must continue until 
the tax and economy bills are enacted. 
Practically abandoned was the hope that 


*Because “a stenographer made a mistake,” 


the letter was publicly addressed to a non- 
existent Richard S. Parker. 


Congress could shut up shop by June 11 
and go larking to the party assemblies in 
Chicago. 

@ Last week President Hoover got a new 
naval aide. Captain Charles Russell 
Train, after a two-year tour of duty at 
the White House, was transferred to the 
Naval War College. From command of 
the U. S. S. Northampton Captain Walter 
N. Vernou was summoned to the Presi- 
dent’s side. 


THE CONGRESS 


Work Done 


The Senate: 
@ Debated the tax bill (see p. 10). 
@ Received from Utah’s King a resolu- 
tion to suspend the pay of Second As- 
sistant Postmaster General Glover who 
fortnight ago ordered Missouri postmas- 
ters to “get out on the firing line” for 
the Hoover ticket (Time, May 23). 

The House: 
@ Passed (201-to-182) a $405,000,000 
War Department appropriation bill after 
restoring over committee objections 
$5.794,165 to continue Citizens’ Military 
Training Camps, Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps and the pay of reserve officers 
on active duty. The bill reduced Army 
officer personnel by 2,000. 
@ Adopted a resolution by North Caro- 
lina’s Warren opening clerk-hire records 
to the public (see col. =. 
@ Passed a bill by Alabama’s Bankhead 
authorizing the expenditure of $1,000,000 
per year for four years to help State voca- 
tional education 
@. Received from Arkansas’ Fuller a bill 
to require each & every Government em- 
ploye to know by heart “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 
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@ Received from Minnesota’s Maas a 
bill to abolish first and some second class 
postmasterships for economy and efficien- 
cy’s sake. In each office the No. 1 civil 
service employe would be put in charge. 
@ Received from Illinois’ Britten a bill to 
militarize the Administration of Hawaii 
under the Army or Navy. 

@ Defeated (228-to-169) a resolution to 
bring up a bill legalizing 2.759% beer. 








Nepotism 

There is no Federal law against nepo- 
tism.* A Senator or Congressman may 
load the Government payroll with rela- 
tives as heavily as his conscience or his 
constituency will permit. Some family 
job-holders actually work; others only 
draw pay. Among the most industrious 
Capitol clerks is Mrs. John Nance Garner 
who gets $325 per month for ably serving 
her husband, the House Speaker, as secre- 
tary. Senator Robert Marion (‘‘Young 
Bob’) La Follette got his training for 
office as his late great father’s secretary. 
In some Congressional families public 
service is an honest vocation. In others 
it is admittedly a racket to swell the fam- 
ily income by means of the clerk-hire al- 
lowance. 

Weeks of agitation against nepotism in 
the House where members are allowed 
$5,000 per year to staff their offices pro- 
duced results last week. A resolution by 
North Carolina’s Warren to open the April 
payroll to public inspection was adopted. 
This was brought about largely by a series 
of crusading dispatches by inquisitive 
United Pressman Raymond Clapper, 
whose digs and jabs made relative-hiring 
Congressmen blush. The average House 
member who pays his wife, son or daugh- 
ter to clerk for him wrathfully refuses to 
discuss publicly the details of the arrange- 
ment. Newsmen had to puzzle out the 
House’s payroll for April by themselves. 
They found: 

@ One hundred members with clerks of 
the same name, presumably wives, daugh- 
ters, sons, brothers or sisters on the pay- 
roll. 

@ Six members (Ohio’s Brand, Louisi- 
ana’s Fernandez, Texas’ Garner, Texas’ 
Williams, Minnesota’s Christgau, Ken- 
tucky’s Thatcher) with two namesakes 
hired. 

@ Democratic Floor Leader Rainey pay- 
ing his wife Ella $208.33 per month as 
secretary. 

@ Chairman Collier of the Ways & Means 
Committee paying Laura Collier $180 per 
month. 


*Missouri, Idaho, Utah, Mississippi and 
Nevada have anti-nepotism statute 
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@ Chairman Vinson of the Naval Affairs 
Committee paying Mary Vinson $116.66 
per month. 

@ Resident Commissioner Osias of the 
Philippines and Delegate Wickersham of 
Alaska following the Congressional prac- 
tice. 

@ No indication of how many nieces, 
nephews, aunts, uncles or in-laws mem- 
bers had been able to tuck into the pay- 
roll under other names. 


@ Tully Garner, the Speaker’s son, down 
for $91.66 per month. A few days prior 
to the list’s publication Son Tully, who 
tends his father’s Texas ranch, was 
dropped from the nation’s service. 

Nepotism also runs high in the Senate 
where blood relatives are listed as secre- 
taries to Kentucky’s Barkley and Logan, 
South Dakota’s Bulow, Tennessee’s Mc- 
Kellar, Minnesota’s Schall, Delaware’s 
Townsend, Florida’s Trammell*, Iowa’s 
Brookhart. Last week the case of Senator 
Brookhart was a large campaign issue in 
his State’s Republican primary (June 6). 

The principal opponent of a Brookhart 
renomination is Henry (“Himself”) Field 
who operates in Shenandoah a large gen- 
eral store and a _ broadcasting station 
(KFNF). Using his radio to ballyhoo his 
goods Storekeeper Field sells seeds, 
prunes, typewriters, hams, shirts, overalls, 
shoes, paints, tires, pigs et al. His bargain 
announcements over the air bring country 
crowds flocking from miles to Shenandoah, 
much to the dismay of shopkeepers else- 
where. Candidate Field has never been in 
politics before, counts on his rural custo- 
mers to start him on his way. 

Mr. Field invited Senator Brookhart to 
use KFNF, join the Field family chicken 
dinner and otherwise conduct a respect- 
able friendly campaign. The Senator, 
spurning the offer, called Candidate Field 
a “tool of the Wall Street gang.” 

As a sample of nepotism, Mr. Field 
showed how the Brookhart family costs 
the U. S. $24,750 per yéar: 


Member Income 
Father-Senator ............... $10,000 
Son Smith Wildman Jr., Senate 

secretary Le 3,900 
Son Charles, U. S. commercial at- 

taché at Bangkok 5,400 
Daughter Edith, Senate clerk 2,200 
Brother Thomas, referee in bank- 

ruptcy for Iowa Federal Court. 2,500 


Brother Odis E., Bailiff of Federal 
Court in Iowa 750 
Candidate Field has eleven children. 
Promises he: “I'll be the only Field on the 
payroll if I go to Washington.” 


TAXATION 
“Four And No More” 


Moving swiftly and smoothly ahead 
with the revenue provisions of its billion- 
dollar tax bill, the Senate last week: 

@ Rejected (49-to-31) “soak-the-rich” 
wartime normal and surtax income rates. 


*Senator Trammell has no official Washington 
residence, says he spends many a night on the 
black leather couch in his office. His retort: 
“It’s very comfortable and I don’t see that it’s 
anybody's business.” 


@ Squelched a one-man filibuster by 
Louisiana’s obstreperous Long. 

@ Approved the Finance Committee’s 
normal (3%, 6%, 9%) and surtax (45% 
maximum) income rates. 

@ Approved an increase in the corpora- 
tion tax to 14%. 

@ Approved an income tax on the sala- 
ries of future Presidents and Federal 
judges.* 

@ Rejected (61-to—24) an amendment by 


Maryland’s Tydings to legalize 2.75% 











Henry (“Himsevr’’) FIecp 


“T’ll be the only Field on the payroll 
wee 
(See col. 1) 


beer and tax it for a relief program of 
public works. 

@ Approved stiff taxes on home-brew in- 
gredients. 

Tariffs. Then the Senate snagged on 
the bill’s four tariff items—oil, coal, cop- 
per, lumber. Progress was halted under a 
deluge of angry oratory. Night sessions 
failed to break the deadlock. Republican 
Leader Watson dolefully announced: ‘‘Ad- 
journment is still a long way over the 
horizon.” 

“Four and no more” was the motto of 
the Finance Committee when it wrote 
these tariff items into its tax bill. Pro- 
gressive Republicans and low-tariff Demo- 
crats loudly denounced their inclusion as 
the result of log-rolling. An apparent 
Democratic trade: Barkley of coal-pro- 
ducing Kentucky would vote for an oil 
tariff if Connally of oil-bearing Texas 
would vote for a coal duty. Hayden of 
copper-mining Arizona would support both 
levies if Messrs. Barkley and Connally 
would help him get a rate on copper. 

Amid great acrimony the oil and coal 
tariffs were finally voted (43-to-37) and 
(39-to-34) into the bill. Then the Sen- 
ate stalled on copper and lumber. The 
bitterness of the anti-tariff opposition rose 
to a startling pitch. As a reprisal Sena- 
tor Tydings engulfed the chamber with 

*The Constitution prohibits reduction—i. e. 
a new tax—in their income while in office. 


504 tariff amendments to the tax bill, 
Shouted he: 

“Have we gone mad? Have we no idea 
that if we carry this period of unrest from 
one week to another, a panic will break 
loose which all the tariffs under heaven 
will not stem? Yet we sit here to take 
care of some little interest in this State or 
that instead of rising above petty sec- 
tionalism and acting for the nation. 

““My State! My State!’ My God! 
Let’s hear ‘My Country.” What good is 
your State if your country sinks into the 
quagmire of ruin?” 

Appeal of Eleven. So disturbed by 
the Congressional tax situation were six 
famed Republicans and five famed Demo- 
crats that they signed a public appeal for 
speedy action and mailed it to Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Watson, Senate Minority 
Leader Robinson, Acting Chairman Crisp 
of the House Ways & Means Committee* 
and House Minority Leader Snell.  Ex- 
cerpt: “On behalf of vast numbers of our 
fellow citizens, we appeal through you to 
the Senate and the House to lay aside 
every form of partisanship and quickly to 
unite to adopt a balanced Federal budget 
as well as to enact a plan of taxation... 
economically sound, fair. . . and without 
discrimination. .. . It is our judgment 
that conditions are so grave that this ac- 
tion should be taken at the earliest possi- 
ble moment.” 

The Republican signers: New York’s 
Nicholas Murray Butler and Alanson Bige- 
low Houghton, California’s William Henry 
Crocker, New Jersey’s John Grier Hibben, 
Illinois’ Frank Orren Lowden, Missouri's 
Charles Nagel. Democratic signers: New 
York’s Alfred Emanuel Smith, Pennsyl- 
vania’s Roland Sletor Morris, Governors 
Cross of Connecticut, Ely of Massachu- 
setts, Ritchie of Maryland. 


BANKS 
“Hold The Line”’ 


(See front cover) 
Eleven of the twelve Governors of the 


twelve Federal Reserve Banks met extra- 


ordinarily in Washington last week to un- 
kink another bad knot in the credit rope 
with which they are trying to pull the 
country out of its economic ditch. From 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia, from 
Richmond, Atlanta and Dallas, from 
Cleveland, Chicago and St. Louis, from 
Minneapolis and San Francisco, they an- 
swered the call for consultation from 
Eugene Meyer, Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board, overlord of the nation’s 
credit and currency. Only George Henry 
Hamilton, Governor of the Kansas City 
Reserve Bank, failed to appear. His 
deputy went instead. 

The Governors assembled in the long 
narrow board room opening upon the 
grimy interior court of the Treasury build- 
ing. Around its brownish-yellow walls 
hung many a chart, their graphs ending in 
dismal downward dips. (Zig-zags were all 
in black & white because color-blind Gov- 
ernor Meyer has trouble with reds and 


*Mr. Crisp was erroneously addressed as 
Majority Leader of the House, a post occupied 
by Illinois’ Henry Thomas Rainey. 
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greens.) After handshakes all around, the 
Board and its visiting officials settled down 
in black leather swivel chairs around a 
Jong mahogany table for an all-day session. 

Six weeks prior the Governors had 
gathered in this same austere room to 
launch a Federal Reserve policy to expand 
credit. Now they were back again to 
decide its future. 

Bonds for Paper. The Federal Re- 
serve’s program for abating deflation was 
a direct outgrowth of the Glass-Steagall 
bill passed in February. That law per- 
mitted the Reserve to substitute U. S. 
bonds and other Federal securities for 
commercial paper as part of its currency 
coverage. Its glut of gold behind paper 
money was thus ready to be mobilized for 
more useful purposes. 

Cash for Bonds. The twelve Reserve 

banks thereupon went into the open mar- 
ket and began to buy Federal securities, 
first at the rate of $25,000,000, later at 
$100,000,000 per week. At last week’s 
meeting Governor Meyer informed his 
conferees that the system now owned the 
heaviest portfolio of “governments” ($r1,- 
466,000,000) in its history. Since late 
February it had bought $725,000,000 
worth. Fortnight ago it first used its 
privilege of putting Government securities 
—$97,000,000 worth—behind its paper 
money. Last week this new form of cur- 
rency coverage rose to $148,000,000. 
’ Federal Reserve Banks were not buying 
U. S. securities because they liked their 
engraving. Their purpose was to build up 
amass of new credit which member banks 
would take and pass along to deflated 
Business. But member banks were not 
carrying out their end of this credit- 
expansion scheme. They let the Reserve’s 
funds stack up unused at the Reserve 
banks instead of piping it out to cus- 
tomers. 

When a member bank sells U. S. bonds 
to the Federal Reserve, it can do three 
things with the proceeds: 1) take the 
cash to make loans; 2) reduce its debt to 
the Reserve; 3) let the money lie idle with 
the Reserve. Last week the Reserve 
Board reported that member bank loans 
to customers, instead of going up, had 
gone down by $125,000,000 (to $11,717,- 
000,000). Likewise member banks had 
used about $370,000,000 of their bond- 
sale credits to reduce their own obliga- 
tions at the Reserve banks. An increase 
of $281,000,000 (worth about three bil- 
lions in new credits) in the member banks’ 
reserve fund ($2,192,000,000) represented 
the approximate amount of cash they re- 
fused to withdraw and put to work. 

Charged with economic cowardice, the 
banks defended themselves with the asser- 
tion that no good borrowers were now 
seeking loans, that only the most desper- 
ate and shabby credit-seekers lined up 
before their windows. Because of the 
confidential relationship between banker 
and borrower, the banks could not publish 
concrete examples of good and had loans 
to refute their critics’ complaints of non- 


co-operation with the Reserve. 

_ To Buy or Not? At last week’s Wash- 
ington meeting what Governor Meyer 
wanted to decide was: should the Federal 


TIME 


National Affairs— (Continued) 


Reserve continue to purchase Federal se- 
curities on a grand scale? All day long 
behind closed doors the district Governors 
argued the matter back & forth, pondered 
figures on paper and on wall charts. When 
at last the meeting broke up Governor 
Meyer announced tersely: 

“Tt was decided to continue open mar- 
ket operations by the purchase of govern- 
ment securities, the extent and the 








International 


New York's GOVERNOR HARRISON 
Twelve more Big Names were called. 


amount to be determined from time to 
time as conditions justify.” 

Twelve Big Names. The Board’s pri- 
mary agent for executing this policy is the 
I'ederal Reserve Bank of New York, big- 
gest in the system, of which George Leslie 
Harrison is Governor. The Board’s de- 
cision meant that Governor Harrison 
would now try to buck his district’s banks 
into line for credit expansion. 

Back in his Manhattan office Governor 
Harrison summoned a dozen big bankers 
and industrialists for a heart-to-heart. 
Governor Meyer bustled over from Wash- 
ington to attend. It was forcefully ex- 
plained that some method had to be found 
to get the Reserve's credit through the 
banks and out to the country. The Gov- 
ernment had moved. The next move was 
up to private enterprise and initiative. 

Upshot of the Manhattan meeting was 
the creation of another special committee 
—twelve more Big Names to make Re- 
serve credit “useful affirmatively in de- 
veloping business” and “to secure more 
co-ordinated and so more effective action 
on the part of the banking ard industrial 
interests.” 

Warriors & Recruits. Chairmanned by 
the familiar figure of General Electric’s 
Owen D. Young, the committee was com- 
posed partly of warriors who had been 
fighting the bankers’ Battle of Depression 
for nearly three years, and partly of new 
recruits from business. The banking fra- 
ternity was represented by New York 
Trust’s Buckner, National City’s Mitchell, 
Guaranty Trust’s Potter, First National’s 
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Reynolds, Bankers Trust’s Tilney, Chase 
National’s Wiggin. New faces in the line- 
up were Floyd Leslie Carlisle of Con- 
solidated Gas, Alfred Pritchard Sloan 
Jr. of General Motors, Walter Clark 
Teagle of Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
Clarence Mott Woolley of American Radi- 
ator & Standard Sanitary. These busi- 
nessmen were to canvass their fields for 
worthy borrowers and present such appli- 
cations for credit as they could find to 
their banking colleagues on the com- 
mittee. 

The formation of this new committee 
(“the Twelve Apostles” they were soon 
called) seemed to indicate that Governor 
Harrison and the Federal Reserve did not 
take at face value the New York banks’ 
explanations of their inability to make 
more loans. The member banks in the 
New York district had, between March 
30 and May 18, cut their loans down by 
$195,000,000 while their demand deposits 
(on which they were paying less than 4 of 
1% interest) were rising by $278,000,000 
(to $5.092,000,000). The Committee of 
Twelve’s greatest weapon to make these 
banks up their loans and investments was 
the threat, hazy yet real, that the Federal 
Government might step in to finance in- 
dustry directly and thus steal their best 
loan markets. 

Governor Harrison’s action brought 
prompt applause from Washington. “I am 
much — gratified,” declared President 
Hoover. “I am in hopes that similar 
action may be taken in other Federal Re- 
serve districts....As soon as_ the 
chairmen of such [other] committees are 
known I shall be glad to invite them to 
Washington in order that the whole pro- 
gram may be set up on a national basis.” 

Goldsborough Bill. Though the prac- 
tical results of the Federal Reserve's 
credit-expansion policy had so far been 
disappointing, the economic principle be- 
hind it still found enthusiastic favor 
among a large group of Washington legis- 
lators. Their ideas were incorporated in 
a bill sponsored by Maryland’s Thomas 
Alan Goldsborough which the House, 
much to Europe’s alarm, passed early this 
month (Time, May 16). The Golds- 
borough bill directed the Federal Reserve 
to inflate commodity prices about 50% to 
the 1926 level by deflating the dollar 
through redoubled credit expansion. 

Last week Governor Meyer went before 
a Senate committee to repeat his objec- 
tions to the Goldsborough bill. The gist of 
his opposition was that the measure im- 
posed an impossible order upon the Fed- 
eral Reserve because prices depend on 
many factors beyond its control. He de- 
fended the Board’s present policy as a 
discretionary measure but insisted a man- 
date of execution “can’t do any good and 
might do harm.” Said he: “I don’t think 
any small group of men should be en- 
trusted with fixing price levels. I wouldn't 
want to be entrusted with such a power.” 


The Federal Reserve’s credit policy is 
only one ram with which the Hoover Ad- 
ministration is battering away at Defla- 
tion. Others, past & present, are: 
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N. C. C. To check bank failures Presi- 
dent Hoover last October sponsored Na- 
tional Credit Corp., chairmanned by 
Manhattan’s Mortimer Buckner. N. C. C. 
was to have a capital of $450,000,000, sub- 
scribed by 4,200 banks. Of this amount 
N. C. C. called for only $135,000,000, 
borrowing another $23,000,000 from New 
York banks. Its loans, real or promised, 
totaled $188,000,000 to 1,210 wobbly 
banks. After the Government began bank- 
saving directly (see below), N. C. C. was 
gradually liquidated as a relief agency. 
Last week it owed subscribing banks only 
$56,000,000. 

R. F. C. Up to last week Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp., a government bulwark 
against Deflation, had lent $455,478,693 
to hard-pressed railroads, banks and other 
borrowers. Approved last week was 
R. F. C.’s largest rail loan—$27,500.000 
to the Pennsylvania to carry out the elec- 
trification of its line between New York 
and Washington. 

So far R. F. C. has been entirely fi- 
nanced by the Government. The Treas- 
ury has subscribed the maximum amount 
—$500.000,000—to R. F. C.’s capital. In 
addition it has bought R. F. C.’s only offer- 
ing of debentures—$250,000,000. 

R. F. C.’s two principal achievements 
up to last week were: 1) a marked reduc- 
tion in the number of bank failures; 2) 
railroads saved from bankruptcy. Last 
October bank failures reached an all-time 
high of 522. During April they had been 
brought down to 68 while the first week 
in May showed only eleven. No Class 
I carrier has gone into receivership since 
the Wabash on Dec. 1, 1931, 63 days be- 
fore the R. F. C. went into action. 

AsR. F. C.’s chairman, Mr. Meyer gives 
almost as much time to its affairs as he 
does to the Federal Reserve. Each day at 
2:30 p. m. the R. F. C. board meets in its 
big bare room in the old Department of 
Commerce building to pass on loan appli- 
cations. Amid a haze of tobacco smoke 
members carefully ponder each request, 
regardless of size. A $6,000 loan has been 
known to require 30 minutes discussion 
whereas one for $1,000,000 has gone 
through in five. 

R. C. C. When the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission allowed the rail- 
roads to raise freight rates (Time, Jan. 
11), the proceeds from the increase went 
into a pool known as Railroad Credit 
Corp. From R. C. C. roads not in bank- 
ruptcy could borrow to meet their fixed 
charges. Last week Edward Grant Buck- 
land, R. C. C. president and board chair- 
man of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, announced that R. C. C. could 
care for all interest charges until July 1. 
What would happen thereafter no one 
knew. R. C. C. originally estimated an in- 
come of $100,000,000 and an outgo of 
$60,000,000. Last week Mr. Buckland re- 
vealed that these figures were now re- 
versed. 

Depression’s Depth. The combined 
effect of all these endeavors by the Gov- 
ernment gave some conception of the 
depth and magnitude of the Depression. 
More than 8,000,000 persons were esti- 
mated as unemployed. Local charity was 


running out in community after com- 
munity. Wheat was selling at 56¢ per bu 
where last year it sold at 86¢. Cotton was 
down to 53¢ per lb. compared with 9¢ 
last year. According to the Labor Depart- 
ment’s estimates all commodity prices had 
dropped 31.1% since 1929. During the 
same period stock values declined 80%. 
For the first quarter of 1932 exports 
($460.000,000) and imports ($398,000,- 
ooo) were at the lowest level in 20 years. 


Last week before a Senate Committee 
he was asked: ‘How are we going to stay 
on the gold standard?” 

Sharply he replied: “You might as well 
ask a man how he is going to play a piece 
on the piano. There is not the slightest 
doubt in the minds of any responsible 
official of the ability or intent of the 
United States to stay on the gold stand- 
ard. No nation has gone off except 
through necessity. There are none that 
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. will preach backbone to bankers. 


Farm prices, according to the Department 
of Agriculture, looked more like those of 
1832 than 1932. 

Gold. Chief economic result of the 
price decline has been a marked rise in 
the value of the gold dollar. Louder & 
louder has grown the political demand 
that the dollar be cut loose from gold and 
allowed to find its equilibrium at a lower 
level. Theoretically as the dollar went 
down, prices would rise—a boon to all 
debtors. Senator Borah summed up this 
popular sentiment last fortnight when he 
called the present dollar a “dishonest dol- 
lar” and pleaded for a “stabilized cur- 
rency.” 

The gold stock of the U. S. Treasury 
is about $4,250,000,000, 33% of the world 
supply. On demand it pays out gold for 
paper currency. When it sees it can no 
longer pay, the U. S. goes off the gold 
standard. For weeks past the U. S. has 
been steadily losing gold to Europe as 
foreign banks, distrustful of U. S. condi- 
tions, called their credits home. Last week 
gold exports were $60,394,000, the week 
before $41,000,000. In the last three 
weeks the Federal Reserve has lost almost 
$100,000,000 of its gold reserve. These 
facts made the country wonder last week 
if the U. S., sooner or later, would have 
to go off the gold standard.* 

Governor Meyer as head of the Federal 
Reserve is committed to the proposition 
that the U. S. should stick to gold. Last 
month he told a House committee: “We 
all know the evils of the gold standard but 
we do not know the evils of another sys- 
tem.” 

*Going-off steps: 1) a presidential proclama- 
tion prohibiting gold exports; 2) a Federal Re- 
serve resolution suspending gold payments on 
its notes, with the legal alternative of payment 
in “lawful money’; 3) an act of Congress amend- 


ing the Financial Act of 1900 to relieve the 
Treasury of paying in gold. 





do not want to return to a metallic basis.” 

Last week’s betting in Washington was 
4-to-1 the country would stay on the gold 
standard. Three factors explained the 
odds: 1) Foreign investments in the U. 
S. do not exceed two billions and there- 
fore their complete liquidation for with- 
drawal would not, of itself, drain the 
Treasury’s gold reserve; 2) the Treasury 
would meet a gold run by paying & pay- 
ing, thus dispelling public fear; 3) “free 
gold” above and beyond all legal reserves 
for currency totals $1,200,000,000. 


Silver. Almost as politically important 
as gold is silver. The Treasury gets its 
silver for coinage not from open market 
purchases but by recovery from gold bul- 
lion. Last year it thus acquired 2,193,313 
fine ounces. 

In 1919 silver sold at $1.15 per oz. To- 
day it is 273¢ per oz. To up its value 
is the aim of a noisy segment of political 
Washington, representing States with 
silver mines or interested in Chinese 
trade. Such upping would be effected by 
tying silver to gold (the old 16-to-1 
Bryanism which few seriously espouse), 
or by international agreement to buy silver 
for coinage and not to sell it below a 
fixed price. 

Washington’s Senator Jones early this 
month approached President Hoover ona 
world conference to fix the monetary 
value of silver. The President was inter- 
ested. But the State Department was 
understood to have sounded out France 
and Britain, found them both unrespon- 
sive. 

Blame & Congress. Widespread was 
the financial opinion last week that the 
bad state of U. S. Business was in no small 
part due to Congress and its vagaries on 
the Budget & Taxation. Washington 
tipster services hinted darkly of a “dicta- 
torship.” Bankers and industrialists com- 
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plained bitterly of “uncertainties” at the 
Capitol. They were quite positive that if 
Congress passed an equitable tax law, ap- 
proximately balanced the Budget and ad- 
journed by June 1o, their immediate 
troubles would be over. 

Other observers, however, were skepti- 
cal of Business’ blind habit of blaming 
Congress for all the ills of the land. If & 
when Congress gets out of the way, the 
Lausanne Conference on Reparations in 
June will probably be pointed out as the 
next stumbling block to U. S. recovery. 
After that the November election will 
begin to loom as a “menace” on the 
financial sky. 

Hold & Turn. Last month Governor 
Meyer declared: “The first thing to do is 
to arrest adverse tendencies in business. 
If you can hold the line, you can turn it 
eventually. I’m hopeful we’re now at a 
point where we can hold the line.” 


STATES & CITIES 
Scandals of New York (Cont’d) 


After a year of skunk-flushing in New 
York City’s political woods, Counsel 
Samuel Seabury of the Legislature’s in- 
vestigation into municipal corruption last 
week bayed resoundingly on the trail of a 
fox. Never before had the chase come so 
close to slick littke Mayor James John 
(“Jimmy”) Walker. 

Inquisitor Seabury first gave tongue last 
fortnight by revealing that the Mayor had 
been given $26,535 worth of bonds by a 
broker whom he had seen only once before 
but for whom it was in the Mayor’s power 
to do a potent favor. The broker’s name 
was Joseph A. Sisto. His firm issued the 
securities of Parmelee Transportation Co. 
which owns the city’s biggest taxi fleet 
(2,300 cars). Broker Sisto met the Mayor 
at Atlantic City in the summer of 1929. 
The following autumn he sent his gift, 
made “in admiration,” around to the City 
Hall. Later he spoke to the Mayor of the 
need of municipal taxi regulation to curb 
low-rate “taxicab racketeers.” The next 
April Mayor Walker ordered an investiga- 
tion, the next year pushed through legis- 
lation creating a Board of Taxicab Con- 
trol. 

The Sisto revelation brought no immedi- 
ate surge of public indignation against 
foxy Mayor Walker. The news of his 
bonds was juxtaposed with news of his 
Beer Parade, and pure chance sent also 
the discovery of the Lindbergh baby’s 
corpse. Besides, the New York public had 
waited months for the Mayor's turn to 
come in an inquiry of which everyone 
realized the prosecution was as political 
as the defense. The public seemed inter- 
ested not so much in what Mayor Walker 
had done—$26,535 seemed small potatoes 
indeed for a man of his parts—as in if 
and how he would elude punishment. After 
Inquisitor Seabury had further showed 
last week that the promoters of a bus 
company had bought Mayor Walker a 


$10,000 letter of credit, later extended by 
$3,000, for his junket to Europe in 1927, 
the chase approached its most exciting 
Stage—Mayor Walker on the stand in his 
own defense. 





In preparation for the Mayor’s testi- 
mony this week, Inquisitor Seabury con- 
centrated his investigation on State Sena- 
tor John A. Hastings, a_ well-fed, 
acquisitive young Brooklynite who fought 
a losing battle all the way to the Court of 
Appeals to escape testifying. Seven years 
ago, aged 25, John A. Hastings was in the 
New York Senate when James J. Walker 
resolved to spring from that body into the 
New York mayoralty, “third biggest job 





Keystone 


New YorK’s WALKER 
“Any man that cannot take it .. .” 
in the U. S.” Clever and obliging, Senator 
Hastings made himself indispensable to 
Senator Walker, has stayed close to him 
ever since. As public men must if they 
are going to do private business on the 
side, Mayor Walker retained a financial 
agent, one Russell T. Sherwood, who left 
Manhattan early in the Seabury investi- 
gation. In his absence, and in the absence 
of the Mayor’s business records, the doings 
and dealings of Senator Hastings seemed 
the next best clues to what fun-loving 
Mayor Walker might have been doing for 
a living. 

Senator Hastings is a man of many in- 
terests. Until this month he served as a 
“glad-hand man” at $10,000 a year under 
Barron Collier (car cards). Terminal Cab 
Corp. (General Motors subsidiary) gives 
him another $10,000 a year. He told In- 
quisitor Seabury last week that he had 
taken Mayor Walker over to Brooklyn 
early one Sunday morning to witness a 
feat of alchemy. A chemical company 
which Senator Hastings partly owned with 
Publisher Paul Block thought it had a way 
to manufacture gold out of baser metal. 
The alchemy did not work, but the com- 
pany was happily discovered to have a tile 
which just suited the requirements of 
the Board of ‘Transportation for use in the 
city’s subways. 

Inquisitor Seabury attempted to show 


how, in 1925, the Messrs. Hastings & 
Walker got into the Equitable Coach Co. 
deal, a grandiose but fruitless scheme to 
get a city franchise, start a bus line, swap 
stock and concessions with other municipal 
services and ultimately control the city’s 
entire privately-owned transit system. “A 
little syndicate” was formed with $282,000 
worth of contributions from three mem- 
bers: Frank R. Fageol of Kent, Ohio, 
builder of motor coaches; his vice presi- 
dent Charles B. Rose (now president of 
America-La France & Foamite Corp.); 
President William O'Neil of General Tire 
& Rubber Go. Senator Hastings was put 
on the syndicate’s payroll for $1,000 a 
month, on General Tire’s payroll for an- 
other $1,000. He was “loaned” $10,000, 
promised one-third ($700,000 worth) of 
Equitable’s common stock to dispose of 
as he liked. He was promised campaign 
contributions on the eve of the Walker 
election and so lavishly “entertained” that 
Entertainer J. Allan Smith was dropped 
from the syndicate. Throughout these 
dealings, which ended when the syndicate 
and Mayor Walker failed to get sufficient 
financial backing for the State Transit 
Commission to countenance the project, 
telegrams referred, apparently meaning 
Mayor Walker, to “John’s [Senator Iast- 
ings’] boy friend.” Last week it was also 
apparent that when the syndicate was pass- 
ing around good things to those who could 
help it get a franchise, “Boy Friend” 
Walker was not forgotten. 

From the records of Equitable Trust Co. 
(not connected with the bus firm), Mr. 
Seabury produced evidence that in August, 
1927, a fortnight after “Boy Friend” 
Walker had succeeded in getting a fran- 
chise for Equitable Coach Co., but a day 
before his signature made the franchise 
effective, the syndicate’s “entertainer,” one 
J. Allan Smith, bought the Mayor’s $10,- 
ooo letter of credit. Next day the Mayor 
sailed for Europe on a junket which 
proved so costly that Mr. Smith had to 
settle an overdraft of $3,000. 

Decrying “innuendoes” and “half- 
truths,” Senator Hastings explained that 
through Senator Bernard L. Downing he 
had paid Mr. Smith for the letter of credit. 
But he could produce no receipts, and 
Senator Downing is now dead. 

Who financed Mayor Walker’s sundry 
private car trips through the country dur- 
ing his seven years of office, Senator 
Hastings did not reveal. But he did say 
that he considered himself responsible for 
a $2,008.34 debt, still unpaid, to Pullman 
Co. for the chartered car in which he and 
his dapper friend dashed out to get in on 
California’s Mooney Case last winter. 

As a prelude to his defense, Mayor 
Walker went to Brooklyn to speak before 
the Women’s Division of the Flatbush 
Democratic Club. On his way to the 
rostrum, roundly cheered, he stopped to 
kiss Mrs. Alfred Emanuel Smith, Brooklyn 
Boss John H. McCooey’s wife, Club 
Leader Mary F. O’Malley and his sister. 
“Any man that cannot take it,” said he, 
“does not belong in politics in these times. 

. Some men will wreck anything, 


sacred or otherwise, for public prefer- 
ment. ... 


” 
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PROHIBITION 
“Who’s Ashamed?” 


Wall Street last week beheld an un- 
usual sight—Mrs. Vincent Astor, slim and 
chic, standing on the running board of a 
large yellow automobile shaking a coin 
box, begging contributions. 

This was not the Depression’s last para- 
dox. Mrs. Polly Lauder Tunney was sim- 
ilarly begging uptown on the steps of the 
Public Library. Over the radio, trim Mrs. 
Charles Hamilton Sabin, wife of the board 
chairman of potent Guaranty Trust Co., 
was exhorting a national audience. So 
was intense little Mrs. Archibald Roose- 
velt. Out on Long Island and up in the 
fashionable suburbs of Westchester and 
Connecticut, scores and scores of well- 
dressed ladies, wives of substantial, re- 
sponsible businessmen, were earnestly pa- 
rading the streets and highways in their 
family automobiles, blaring their horns 
steadily, with large blue & white banners 
proclaiming that the 18th Amendment 
must be repealed. It was “National Re- 
peal Week,” sponsored by the Women’s 
Organization for National Prohibition Re- 
form of which Mrs. Sabin is national 
chairman, Mrs. Roosevelt campaign chief. 
After their horn-blowing motorcades, dur- 
ing which they were careful not to smoke 
cigarets in conservative districts, the sub- 
urban ladies returned to make street- 
corner speeches patterned after Mrs. 
Sabin’s radio address. Excerpts from the 
latter: 

“When I speak of changed and chang- 
ing attitudes toward Prohibition I cannot 
help thinking about the word ‘Wet,’ and 
how different is its meaning today from 
what it was intended when first the term 
was hurled at the opponents of the 18th 
Amendment. It was intended to be an in- 
sult, a sneer, or at best a flippancy. It was 
intended to indicate a person of uncon- 
trolled appetite, a poor creature who 
placed thirst ahead of responsibility to his 
neighbor. 

“Some of us women shrank from the 
characterization, were indignant about the 
injustice of it. We tried to think of ways 
to persuade public and press to give us a 
fairer, more accurate description. We 
failed. ‘Wet’ was brief, ‘Wet’ was easy, 
‘Wet’ would fit neatly into headlines. And 
so we were fated to be ‘Wets’ to the end 
of the story. ... 

“In the circumstances there was only 
one thing to do. That was to convert the 
term of contempt and reproach into a 
term of distinction. . . . When the Dutch 
settlers of New York called their neigh- 
bors to the North ‘Yankees’ they thought 
they were speaking derisively. But who is 
ashamed of being a Yankee today?’’* 

Fashionable Eastern ladies were not the 
only ones to become enthusiastic over Re- 
peal Week. The W. O. N. P. R. move- 
ment gained headway in 40 States & the 
District of Columbia. In Illinois, home of 
the W. C. T. U., 65,000 new members 
were signed up. At Omaha, in Dry Ne- 
braska, 2,000 “Repeal” auto plates were 


*Answer: Any Southerner. 


sold to motorists in two days; additional 
literature had to come from Chicago by 
air. In St. Louis more than 100 billboards 
were posted; memberships were issued at 
ball games and the horse show. Portland, 
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Mrs. Vincent Astor begged in Wall Street. 


Ore. had a parade. Virginia had five. In 
Massachusetts 20 shops were rented as 
bases of operation. West Virginia more 
than doubled its membership, Tennessee 
quadrupled hers. Connecticut had two 
debates. From headquarters at Charles- 
ton, S. C. came a telegram: MARKED 
INCREASE IN ABUSIVE LETTERS. 
CONSIDER THIS A GOOD SIGN. 


DEMOCRATS 
“Forgotten Child” 


Eight more States plumped for Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt last week. They and 
their national convention votes were: 
Oregon 10, Nevada 6, Tennessee 24, Ver- 
mont 8, South Carolina 18, Kansas 20, 
New Mexico 6, Montana 8. The Roose- 
velt total of “sure votes” thus rose to 
412. A majority of 578 is required to 
control the convention’s organization, dic- 
tate the party’s platform. Excluding Vir- 


ginia and Texas which have “favorite 
sons,” eight states are yet to pick and 
pledge their delegations. These States 


have only 124 convention votes. 

@ To Alfred Emanuel Smith last week 
went Connecticut with 16 votes and New 
Jersey with 32. Total Smith vote: 100. 
q@ At Warm Springs, Ga. Candidate 
Roosevelt last week not only re-introduced 
the ‘forgotten man” as a campaign issue 
but also brought forth a new figure—‘‘the 
forgotten child.” To Kiwanians he quoted 
Thomas Jefferson’s last letter: ‘The mass 
of mankind was not born with saddles 
on their backs, nor were a favored few 
born booted and spurred, ready to ride 
mankind.” Declared the New York Gov- 
ernor: “I think that statement is just as 
true today as it was in 1826. The mass 
of mankind was not born with saddles on 


their backs, but many of them do have 
saddles on their backs nevertheless. And 
their saddles can be removed by the right 
kind of attitude on government. ... 
Clearly it is a duty of government in an 
emergency to prevent any man, woman or 
child from starving. . . . I believe some. 
one has spoken of the forgotten man. But 
there is also the forgotten child. One of 
the great advances of current life is that 
it is becoming increasingly difficult to find 
a physically handicapped, forgotten child 
who requires help.” 

@ At Atlanta later in the week Candidate 
Roosevelt delivered another campaign 
speech. Addressing Oglethorpe Univer- 
sity’s commencement crowd, he declared: 
“I believe we are on the threshold of a 
fundamental change in our popular eco- 
nomic thought, that in the future we are 
going to think less about the producer and 
more about the consumer. Do what we 
may have to do to inject life into our 
ailing economic order, we cannot make it 
endure for long unless we can bring about 
a wiser, more equitable distribution of 
the national income. . The country 
demands bold persistent experimentation. 
It is common sense to take a method and 
try it. If it fails, admit it and try another 
But above all, try something. The millions 
who are in want will not stand by silently 
forever while the things to satisfy their 
needs are within easy reach.” 

@ In Governor Roosevelt’s absence, Gov- 
ernor William Henry (‘Alfalfa Bill”) 
Murray, Oklahoma's roving ‘favorite 
son,” entered New York last week,* had 
the following to say: “I’m not kidding 
myseli that I could ever be elected Presi- 
dent. No party would want to nominate 
me. I haven’t got any money and you 
can’t get the Democratic or Republican 
nomination without money. I never give 
up a fight but I don’t seem to be getting 
stronger. . . . Who'll get the nomination? 
It’s going to be an open fight with every- 
one having a chance but me. 2 


THIRD PARTIES 


Again, Thomas 

Dearly would Socialist Norman Thomas 
of New York City like to be the eighth 
Ohioan, the third Princetonian to sit in the 
White House. Last week, at the Socialist 
National Convention in Milwaukee, he 
got his second chance with his second 
nomination. As in 1928, his running mate 
was chosen to be James H. Maurer, one- 
time president of the Pennsylvania Fed- 
eration of Labor. A 6o0-min. ovation 
greeted their uncontested nominations 
Candidate Thomas keynoted his campaign 
thus: “Not merely or chiefly the Demo- 
cratic or Republican parties, but the capl- 
talist system behind them stands exposed 
in all its brutal stupidity. Its days are 
numbered. Its doom is written in its own 
failures. . . . The choice now confronting 
the world is between Socialism and catas- 
trophe!” 


*In Governor Murray’s absence from Okla- 
homa, Acting Governor Robert Burns last week 
lifted martial law in the Oklahoma oil fields. 
“Oh, he’s just a damn fool,” exploded Governor 
Murray. “I'll take care of that when I get back. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Syllabub 


@ Raised last year to 5 ft. 4 in., the height 
standard for recruits enlisting in the Brit- 
ish Army was put back last week to 5 ft. 


3 in. 
@ George V, who sent flowers to James 
Ramsay MacDonald after his second 


(right) eye operation, visited the Prime 
Minister and told him severely to stop 
fidgeting and lie perfectly still as his 
doctors recommended. Less fidgety after 
this Royal command, Scot MacDonald 
improved rapidly, left London for a 
month’s complete rest at his Lossiemouth 
home, “The Hillocks.” 
@ Eager to make Lossiemouth a prettier 
place, her Professor E. L. Collis offered 
a trophy to be called the “MacDonald 
Cup,” specified that the Town Council 
shall award it annually to the villager 
having the prettiest garden. On the date 
when entries for the competition closed, 
there were no entrants. 
@ Students from the Argentine were 
shown around Windsor Castle last week 
by the perfect guide, Edward of Wales, 
famed Empire Salesman to the Argentine 
(Time, March 23, 1931). 
@ On the Royal summer estate at Sand- 
ringham a haystack caught fire last week. 
Out roared George V’s up-to-date motor 
fire engine. While the haystack burned 
and the firemen tinkered, the engine re- 
fused to squirt. 
@ In Edinburgh, Fire Chief Methuen 
asked the Civic Council to include an 
airplane takeoff platform on the top of 
Edinburgh’s projected new Fire Station. 
“The fireman of the future,” cried Chief 
Methuen, “will not climb wp a ladder from 
the pavement, he will climb down a ladder, 
from a hovering air fire engine.” 
@ In Lincoln, famed “Cathedral Town,” 
an unemployed gardener and his wife were 
jailed last week for “trafficking in illegiti- 
mate children.” Vainly they pleaded that 
their only crime was to accept £10 ($37) 
as their fee for adopting each unwanted 
child. On their premises were found 
numerous adopted babies “squawling in 
squalor.” The indignant Lincoln magis- 
trate declared, “Never in all my life have 
I heard so discreditable and unsavory a 
case.” : 
@ Greatly daring, the English Folk Cook- 
ery Association invited French Ambassa- 
dor Aimé de Fleuriau to their “May 
Dinner” at Simpson’s-in-the-Strand (a 
studiously English restaurant directed by 
Connoisseur George Reeves-Smith who 
also directs numerous de luxe London 
hotels including Claridge’s and the Savoy). 
Menu 
Farmers’ soup 
4 Turbot with lobster sauce 
Kentish chicken pudding (made from an 
inherited family recipe of Elizabethan 
days, and earlier) 
Cornish cauliflower 
New potatoes 
Lemon snow and cherry syllabub* (of 
Sussex and Hampshire) 


*Sweetened cream, whipped with sherry. 


Marrow on toast (this was Queen 
Victoria’s favorite savory,* and was served 
to her daily) 

Potted Stilton cheese and West Riding 
riddle bread 

Since most Frenchmen consider most 
English cooking atrocious, Ambassador de 
Fleuriau was in a delicate position. What 
should he say? 

“An excellent dinner!” cried Guest de 
Fleuriau. “In England I prefer to have 
a typical English dinner rather than an 
imitation French one! [English laughter] 
This is just such a dinner, my English 
friends, as I would have ordered if I 
could.” 


CANADA 


Chateau Laurier & Old York 


The Right Hon. Richard Bedford Ben- 
nett is a solemn, pious and abstemious 
citizen. But like New York’s James John 
Walker (see p. 13) he has friends always 














Acme 


PREMIER OF CANADA 


“Do you desire to know what I pay for 
my boots?” 


anxious to do him favors. Premier Ben- 
nett waits for no summons. Last week, 
anxious to throttle a “whispering cam- 
paign,” he hurried before the Canadian 
Parliament’s Committee on National Rail- 
ways to explain about the rent he is pay- 
ing for his suite in the Chateau Laurier. 
In the U. S. it is generally accepted that 
great hostelries harbor public characters 
for something less than the usual rate be- 
cause of their advertising value. Under 
such an arrangement Calvin Coolidge 
lived at the New Willard in Washington 
when Vice President; under such arrange- 


*Anything which a U. S. citizen would eat 
before a meal with cocktails is apt to be eaten 
after a meal in England and called a savory. 


ment, Vice President Curtis lives at the 
Mayflower. 

Canadians are sensitive. They wanted 
to know last week why Premier Bennett 
was paying only $400 a month for an 
apartment in a hotel belonging to Cana- 
dian National Railways (owned in turn by 
the Canadian Government) when it had 
just been testified that the 17 rooms were 
altered and redecorated for his use at a 
total cost of $110,743.94. 

Alterations were made at the insistence 
of Premier Bennett’s good friend Sir 
Henry Thornton, president of C. N. R. 
When he discovered how much money the 
redecorating would cost Mr. Bennett or- 
dered the work stopped, but Sir Henry 
went ahead anyway. Asked Liberal M. P. 
Ross Gray: 

“The rent comes to something over $13 
a day for 17 rooms. . . . Do you consider 
it a fair price?” “I pay what [ am asked 
to pay,” boomed Premier Bennett. “Does 
a guest usually pay more than he is asked 
to pay?. . .Do you desire to know what 
I pay for my boots and the bills I pay my 
tailor?” 

Mr. Gray: I suppose you pay retail 
prices for your boots? 

Premier Bennett: I pay what I am 
asked to pay. 

Sir Henry Thornton came forward to 
take full responsibility for the $110,000 
suite, but there was the additional matter 
of the Premier’s private railway car. Mr. 
Bennett had been using a wooden private 
car known as Old York, once used by 
Canada’s Governor Generals. Ever 
thoughtful Sir Henry built a brand new 
private car of his own, offered to swap it 
for Old York. The swap was made. Ex- 
plained Sir Henry: 

“The officials of the company never felt 
quite comfortable while the old car was 
being used.” 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Stinkwood 


Publicly in Pretoria Mrs. Ernest L. 
Ives, wife of the 1st Secretary of the 
American Legation, planted a stinkwood 
tree to honor George Washington. Local 
botanists feared that a cherry tree would 
not flourish in Pretoria. 


AUSTRALIA 


Piddington’s Protest 


Scholarly, tract-penning Hon. Mr. Jus- 
tice Albert Bathurst Piddington, president 
of New South Wales’s Industrial Com- 
mission, startled the Empire last week 
by penning a new tract to prove that His 
Majesty’s Governor of New South Wales, 
Sir Philip Game, acted unconstitutionally 
fortnight ago when he dismissed Laborite 
State Premier John Thomas Lang, famed 
for repudiating New South Wales's debts 
(Time, May 23). 

To back up his opinion Justice Albert 
Bathurst Piddington resigned last week in 
protest against the action of the crown, 
resumed his scholarly researches as presi- 
dent of the Australian Modern Languages 
Association. Friends of Mr. Justice Pid- 
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dington recalled that he was not appointed 
to the Industrial Court during the Lang 
régime but previously. They prophesied 
that his stand will enable ex-Premier Lang 
to stump New South Wales in the coming 
election on the issue of Royal meddling 
in the affairs of a sovereign Australian 
state. 

Promptly the new Premier of New 
South Wales, Conservative B. S. B. 
Stevens, tried to spike the Piddington 
protest by saying that “the opinion of 
the best constitutional lawyers is opposed 
to Justice Piddington’s view.” 


INDIA 


More Moharram 

“Everything is relative,” cabled the New 
York Times’s Editor Frederick T. Birchall 
from London last week, “and the British 
remember what few outsiders realize, that 
the population of India is more than 350.,- 
000,000. Moreover these disturbances be- 
tween Moslems and Hindus occur annually 
at the Moslem festival of Moharram (New 
Year) which as an occasion provocative 
of rowdyisms is comparable to the anni- 
versary of the Battle of the Boyne in Ire- 
land a generation ago.* 

“These disturbances are matters solely 
between the Moslem and Hindu popula- 
tions, not affecting the white residents 
directly, and might conceivably be left 
to await the exhaustion of the disturbers 
on the well known principle of the kil- 
kenny cats, were it not for the probability 
of their getting out of hand altogether.” 

Few other observers were as complacent 
as British-born Mr. Birchall. Six days of 
Moharram rioting in Bombay (Time, May 
23) had killed 157 men and women, 
wounded over 1,500. The city stank. For 
three days none of the Hindu Untouch- 
ables who are India’s garbage collectors, 
dared venture outdoors. Crazy mobs 
stormed up & down the streets burning, 
looting, brandishing broken bottles, crow- 
bars, clubs. Native fire brigades raced up 
the streets and back again, totally unable 
to cope with the situation. 


FRANCE 


“Mystic Force” 


Peasant-born Albert Lebrun, the en- 
gineer recently elected President of France 
(Time, May 16), sat owl-solemn through 
a Cabinet session last week, stroked his 
wide black mustache from time to time 
as Premier Tardieu formulated plans “to 
keep a much closer watch on all foreigners 
in France or entering France.” Lest U. S., 
sritish or German tourists be scared away 
it was elaborately hinted that Russians, 
Italians and Spaniards will be the chief 
objects of scrutiny. 

Meanwhile in his Paris cell Russian Dr. 
Paul Gorgulov, who killed President Paul 
Doumer three weeks ago, tried to explain 


*On July 1, 1690, Protestant colonists in 


Treland, aided by British troops sent by William 
ITI, defeated at Boyne River Catholic James II 
who was attempting to fight his way back through 
Ireland to his throne with the assistance of 
French troops. 


away the crime that is expected to send 
him to the guillotine. 

“T was mistaken,” cried Dr. Gorgulov. 
“T thought it was the President that was 
responsible for the foreign policy of 
France—her rapprochement with Soviet 
Russia—too late I have learned that it is 
the Premier who directs French policy.” 

Told that this explanation made no 
difference, Dr. Gorgulov tried again. “A 
mystic force armed my hand.” said he. 
“T had no reason at all to kill President 
Doumer. On the train from Monte Carlo 
to Paris I struggled against my idea of 
committing the crime. I prayed, even on 
the train. When I reached Paris I went 
to pray at Notre Dame. I begged God 
to rid me of this obsession. My struggle 
with myself lasted for two whole days. 
Then I drank an entire bottle of cognac. 
I was too intoxicated to remember what 
I did.” 

Paris police, unimpressed, pointed to 
the slips of paper on which Dr. Gorgulov 
wrote in no drunken hand “TI have killed 
the President of France!” a few moments 
before doing so. 

Deputy Edouard Herriot, leader of the 
Radical Socialists who won most seats in 
the new Chamber of Deputies directly 
after President Doumer’s death, remained 
coy to all correspondents last week. hinted 
that he may not try to become Premier 
when the Chamber reconvenes June 1, 
may prefer to become a second Aristide 
Briand, holding the Foreign Ministry and 
supporting as Premier his good friend 
Senator Paul Painlevé. a Republican So- 
cialist. That M. Herriot is the power be- 
hind the political throne in France was 
shown when he and President Lebrun 
jointly received the Corps Diplomatique 
last week. as though M. Herriot were 
already Premier. Legally he is a mere 
Deputy. 


GERMANY 
Mill & Dole 


Gravely the Ministry of Transport last 
week authorized official investigation of 
plans tendered the German Government 
by one Hermann Honnef to build a tower 
for the production of electricity. 

“Give me the money,” said he, “and I 
guarantee to build in Berlin a tower three 
times taller than the Empire State Build- 
ing with windmill vanes each as large as 
the Flatiron Building in New York.” 

While the Government toyed with 
Windmiller Honnef’s proposition, nearly 
six million Germans were drawing a dole 
of $13 per week. At Waltershausen, when 
efforts were made to apply a recent dole 
reduction of 10%, furious dole-drawers 
rioted, wounded seven policemen. Police 
fired on the mob, killed two, wounded 
twelve, restored order. 


Follow Ludwig! 

In Munich the violent, blatant Vdélk- 
ischer Beobachter, organ of Jew-baiting 
Adolf Hitler, reminded its readers that 
famed Jewish Biographer Emil Ludwig 
long ago quit Germany for Switzerland, 
clarioned, “We advise other Jews to leave 
Germany while they have the opportunity. 








. . . We are determined to free Germany 
of the Jewish plague!” ’ 

Matter of fact many a wealthy German 
Jew sent his children, women and valu- 
ables abroad months ago when _ black. 
mustached Adolf hurled his famed warn- 
ing (T1ME, Oct. 6, 1930), “Heads will roll 
in the sand!” 

Since export of capital from Germany 
was restricted by drastic decrees, vigilant 
German frontier guards had seized at the 
Dutch frontier alone up to last week 
15,000,000 marks in cash, jewelry and 
postage stamps. 


PORTUGAL 


Becerqueira 


In Lisbon, which has more and higher 
hills than Rome, popular Admiral Alfonso 
Becerqueira spent six days in jail last 
week. 

A stanch Republican, he had refused to 
sign a draft order permitting soldiers & 
sailors dismissed for anti-Republican lean- 
ings to return to the service. “Never will 
I sign!” roared Admiral Becerqueira. 

Rashly the Minister of Marine de- 
manded written explanation of Admiral 
Becerqueira’s refusal, received for answer 
seven pages of saltiest sea language com- 
paring His Excellency the Minister of 
Marine to slimiest scum of the deep. For 
this audacity Admiral Becerqueira spent 
his days in jail, emerged swearing bluer 
than ever. 


POLAND 
Corridor to Peace 

In Warsaw everyone knows that Poland 
will go to war the moment any nation 
menaces her corridor to the sea. The 
greatest living Pole restated this axiom of 
his nation in Manhattan last week. Not 
for 13 years has Ignace Jan Paderewski 
been Premier of Poland. He and Poland's 
present Dictator, eccentric Marshal Pil- 
sudski, are on barely civil terms. But 
every Pole backed Pianist Paderewski 
when he exclaimed: 

“Do not believe those fortune tellers 
who predict a return to prosperity pro- 
vided the Corridor be given back to Prus- 
sia! That is a tale for children. A new 
partition of Poland would be an evil deed 

“What would it mean to us if we per- 
mitted such a change in the status of that 
territory? It would immediately paralyze 
the economic life of the sixth largest State 
in Europe. It would deprive our country 
of its own direct communication with the 
countries of Europe. It would reduce our 
free and sovereign State to an impotent 
and pitiable land between Prussia and 
Russia. It would make Poland a cripple 
and a slave. We do not wish to be crippled 
and enslaved again! 

“We will not accept so monstrous an 
injury, no matter by whom inflicted. The 
territory restored to us is justly ours and 
we will stand by it. We are peaceful and 
peace-loving people. We need peace more 
than any other country in the whole world. 
Nevertheless, if a war—and I am speaking 
now not as an official person (for I’ma plain 
citizen now, I hold no official position)— 
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if a war should be thrust upon us by 
formal declaration or by surprise we shall 
defend ourselves.” 

That Poland might lose such a war, 
Pianist Paderewski readily admitted. 

“The fortunes of war are capricious,” 
he quietly said. “Remember that there 
are now more than four million Com- 
munists in Germany. We have our Com- 


munists in Poland, too. Supposing the war 


POLAND'S PADEREWSKI 


“We do not wish to be crippled and 
enslaved again!” 


imposed on us was disastrous, the national 
government was overthrown? The Com- 
munists, having nothing to lose, every- 
thing to gain, would seize the power and 
open the gates of the stronghold which 
has protected Western Europe. What 
would then happen? It is too atrocious to 
imagine!” 


As early as 1910 Pianist Paderewski, 
then at the early zenith of his musical 
career, proclaimed: “The vision of a strong 
and independent Poland has always been 
the lodestar of my existence. Its realiza- 
tion is still the great aim of my life!” 

Directly the War broke, M. Paderewski 
subordinated all private interests to the 
struggle for Polish liberty, raised money 
for the cause with his fingers, finally 
brought President Wilson to declare (Jan. 
22, 1917) for “a united, independent and 
autonomous Poland.” 

Thereafter M. Paderewski pushed the 
organization of Polish military training 
camps in the U. S. and Canada, raised a 
picked Polish National Guard of 22,000 
Polish volunteers. With the sudden col- 
lapse of Germany he rushed to Warsaw, 
became Premier and “made” Poland in the 
Sense that he obtained her recognition as 
a nation by all the Great Powers. 

Later the very military groups he had 
striven for and financed forced M. Pad- 
erewski into an exile of silence, reserve 
and dignity. His utterance last week was 
characteristically entitled “Poland & 
Peace.” 


RUSSIA 
$5 for Cartridges 


Russian emigrés in the U. S. and Europe 
received last week by post this stirring 
appeal: “Russia is not lost! The Soviet 
power is coming to an end. The factories 
are closing down. The Soviet economic 
structure is held together only by the 
support of German Jews, lying propa- 
ganda and finally by our criminal laziness. 
World events of recent days have made it 
possible to begin the formation of a Rus- 
sian army in Shanghai. This exceptional 
historical fact must be utilized in full 
measure. Cut to the minimum your ex- 
penses, your holiday purchases. Send 
money in cash or pledge slips in the at- 
tached envelope addressed to General 
Dietrichs, 154 Route Pere Robert, Shang- 
hai, China. 

“Down with lectures, discussions, 
parties and poetry! Down with concerts, 
balls, banquets and dinners! Give money 
to the Russian army. Each $5 is 100 
cartridges for Russian guns. Each $5 is 
100 shots between the eyes of the Yid- 
dish robbers. Each shot on the boundary 
of Manchuria is a signal for the uprising 
of the Russian people in Russia, a signal 
for the arousing of the Russians in 
France, Serbia, Bulgaria, a signal for the 
end of the Yiddish yoke.” 

Mobilization? Though Washington 
does not officially recognize Moscow, the 
Hoover Administration permits a Soviet 
Russian Information Bureau to flourish in 
a modest red brick house on Massachu- 
setts Avenue, within a mile of the White 
House. Chief of this Bureau is Boris E. 
Skvirsky. Last week Comrade Skvirsky 
rushed around to the U. S. State Depart- 
ment, was received with all courtesy by 
Chief of the Eastern European Division 
Robert F. Kelley. Hotly Comrade Skvir- 
sky demanded that the U. S. mails be 
closed to appeals for money wherewith to 
fight the Soviet Union. Soothingly Mr. 
Kelley promised to “turn the whole mat- 
ter over to the Post Office Department.” 

Two days later Moscow glowed with 
satisfaction over an article by” Soviet 
Publicist Karl Radek in which he strongly 
hinted that the U. S. would assist Russia 
should Japan attack the Soviet Union. In 
Washington the State Department, per- 
turbed, tried to make a distinction be- 
tween the courteous reception accorded 
Comrade Skvirsky and an official recep- 
tion. 

“He was received,” said Receiver Kel- 
ley, “just as would be any private indi- 
vidual representing an informational or 
trade organization.*” 

In Berlin radio listeners picked up a 
startling broadcast from the Moscow sta- 
tion of the Communist International or 


*Washingtonians who have become thoroughly 
accustomed to having Comrade Skvirsky around 
during the past eleven years are apt to speak 


of him as the “Soviet Ambassador.” When thus 
addressed he is not displeased, bides his time 
until the day when the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics, embracing one sixth of the world, will 
have a real instead of a sub rosa Ambassador in 
Washington. 


Comintern. In Russian the Comintern 
broadcast an order from the Soviet Revo- 
lutionary War Council calling to the 
colors simultaneously, for the first time 
since the Russo-Polish War of 1921, four 
classes of recruits (youths born in 1909, 
1910, 1911, 1912). The order announced 
mobilization East of the Ural mountains 
of a total of 800,000 men for “‘maneu- 
vers.” This would mean sending a force 











Borts E. SKVIRSKY 
He rushed to the U.S. State Department. 


three times larger than the regular U. S. 
Army from European Russia into Asiatic 
Russia. 

Moscow correspondents, working under 
the usual Soviet censorship, cabled official 
Soviet denials of this monster mobiliza- 
tion. They were permitted to cable also 
that Josef Stalin has cancelled an intended 
vacation on the “Russian Riviera” (the 
Crimea), will remain at his desk in the 
Kremlin Fortress. No “German Jew,” no 
“Viddish robber,’ Dictator Stalin is a 
pure-blooded Georgian (Asiatic Russian ) 
who spent his youth industriously rob- 
hing Tsarist officials, turned over the pro- 
ceeds to the late, great LENIN, also no 
Jew but a 100% European Russian. Com- 
rade Skvirsky of Washington is a Jew from 
Odessa, famed Black Sea post, was in Aus- 
tralia when the Russian Revolution broke, 
hurried home. 

Jewish Paradise. Moscow Correspond- 
ent Louis Fischer of Tie Nation produced 
last week a symposium of benefits enjoyed 
by Jews in present day Russia, recalled 
that 15,000 Jews are permitted to remain 
“capitalists” and officially registered as 
such in the Soviet Union 

“Jews manage huge state farms, guide 
the work of oil refineries, run railroads, 
lay highways and manage plants,’ wrote 
Mr. Fischer. “Jewish engineers, Jewish 
agronomists and Jewish technicians are 
issuing from Soviet universities in thou- 
sands. Magnitogorsk and Kuznetskstroy, 
two Soviet ‘super-giants’ [of the Five- 
Year Plan] are being built under the 
guidance of Jews. 
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“The Bolsheviks condemn anti-Semit- 
ism. . . . No door in the Soviet Union 
is closed to Jews and none could be. . . . 
Far from discriminating against Jews the 
Soviet Government has been known to 
discriminate in favor of Jews. . . . The 
revolution promises to bring prosperity to 
vast numbers of Jews. . . . Intermarriage 
| between Jew and non-Jew] takes place 
on a large scale. . . . In thick Jewish set- 
tlements ... courts are conducted in 
Yiddish and the testimony of non-Jews is 
translated into that tongue. 

“The Bolsheviks are at pains to encour- 
age all forms of Jewish culture.” 


Stalingrad, Stalin, 

Stalinabad, Stalinsk 

Stalingrad, once Tzaritzin, was the first 
Soviet city to be named after Dictator 
Josef Stalin. Next Yuzovo became Stalin. 
Lately Dushamde was rechristened Stalin- 
abad. Last week the coal & steel town of 
Novo Kuznetsk vanished as such, reap- 
peared as Stalinsk. 


Molotov & Cheliabinsk 


Experience shows that Russia’s new 
Five-Year Plan factories can be made to 
produce, if given sufficient time for tuning 
up. But last week famed Molotov. largest 
motor car & tractor factory in Europe, 
had got into a state of “shocking unful- 
fillment of the plan.” 

Opened Jan. 1 and named after the 
Premier of the Soviet Union, mammoth 
Molotov was given until April 1 to tune 
up. When the tuning progressed slowly 
Dictator Josef Stalin sent black-eyed 
Grigoriy Ordzhonikidze, Minister of 
Heavy Industry, rushing out to Molotov 
with what amounted to powers of life & 
death (Trme, April 11). By April 15, 
Moscow ordered, Molotov must be tuned 
up and producing. 

A whole month after this deadline 
Molotov was not producing either com- 
plete cars or trucks last week. By heroic 
efforts 301 motors had been produced, 
instead of the scheduled 1.075, and only 
143 front axles instead of 750. Rear axles, 
with their gears, are harder to make. 
Molotov has made, according to official 
statement, “two or three rear axles.” On 
this job, representing maximum effort by 
Dictator Stalin and the best Soviet tech- 
nicians, worked also several score U. S. 
and German mechanics. 

Moscow papers spoke of Molotov last 
week by its other name, Autostroy, sparing 
the Premier’s name from odium. Ex- 
plaining the drastic drop behind schedule 
Pravda (“Truth”) listed three major 
causes:* 1) failure of Soviet metallurgical 
plants to supply steel on schedule; 2) bad 
food for the workers; 3) uncomfortable 
living conditions. 

Since Stalin & staff have put so much 
heart and effort directly into Molotov, 
last week’s official breakdown might be 
called the first major blow to the prestige 
of the Five-Year Plan. Much larger than 
Molotov is Cheliabinsk, the newly-opened 
“world’s largest tractor plant.” When it 
was announced last week that Cheliabinsk 
“has produced nothing except experimental 











machines,’ knowing Russians merely 
shrugged. At Cheliabinsk such a break- 
down was to be expected, at Molotov it 
was not. 

Officially the Soviet newspaper Za Jn- 
dustrializatsia! (“For Industrialization!”’) 
said of Cheliabinsk: 

“Faulty construction of various depart- 
ments has resulted in extremely unsatis- 
factory conditions . . . enormous losses 








Underwood & Underwood 
ELEUTHERIOS VENIZELOS 
Editors called for assassins. 


(See below) 


from waste and breakage in construction 

. the conveyor branch is not working 
due to the fact that several departments 
have been only partly completed.” 

At Stalingrad, the star new Soviet trac- 
tor plant. 150 tractors are now produced 
daily. Almost two years passed in tuning 
up Stalingrad. 


GREECE 


“Murder! Murder!’ 


In two Athens newspapers foxy old 
Premier Eleutherios Venizelos read simul- 
taneous appeals which moved him deeply. 
Next day he tendered the resignation of 
his Cabinet, exclaimed to the Greek Par- 
liament, “The fierce attacks made on me 
and on my government have made it im- 
possible to cope with the country’s serious 
situation. Two editors have actually gone 
so far as to advocate my murder and 
appeal for someone to carry it out... . 
Men of Hellas, Greece must be preserved 
from anarchy at all costs.” 

Hastily machine gun units were rushed 
to strategic points in Athens. Interest 
payments on Greek loans held abroad 
were “stopped to avert a collapse of the 
drachma.” President Alexander Zaimis 
was reported about to assume dictatorial 
powers, for good reason: the General Con- 
federation of Greek Workers had abruptly 
decided to call a Greek General Strike 
“in sympathy with demands for higher 
wages already made by individual unions.” 





RUMANIA 
Week 


In Bucharest last week: 
€ Four postal clerks were called on the 
carpet and roughly rebuked for cancelling 
stamps in such a way as to smudge the 
face of His Majesty King Carol. 

@ Chief of Police Craconescu confessed 
that his amazing success in solving a long 
series of crime mysteries is due to the 
fact that his agents committed the crimes. 
Notably they robbed U. S. Fiscal Expert 
Charles S. Dewey of $2,000 (Time, May 
19, 1930), an exploit which enabled Chief 
Craconescu to win a medal for his effi- 
ciency in recovering the stolen property. 
Last month he won by the same means a 
$4,000 reward for the arrest of one Bar- 
bale Nagoita, famed crook. Crook Nagoita 
promptly escaped from prison. Rumanian 
detectives received a secret tip, searched 
the house of Chief Craconescu, and there 
was M. Nagoita, hidden in a closet. 

@ International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp. pointedly ignored furious charges by 
the Rumanian General Staff last week that 
the small “skyscraper” which I. T. & T. 
is building in Bucharest ‘will make the 
capital of Rumania a target for enemy 
bombs.” 

Despite the fact that the General Staff 
officially ordered that construction cease, 
I. T. & T. went on putting up steel, accord- 
ing to excited Bucharest correspondents. 


JAPAN 


Saionji to the Rescue? 


To avert an overthrow of the Japanese 
Constitution, an upset which loomed as a 
distinct possibility, the aged Prince Sai- 
onji came clop-clopping on his wooden 
sandals back into Japan’s political arena 
last week. Crisis factors which perplexed 
this last of the Genro or “Elder States- 
men” and made Prince Saionji delay for 
three whole days his advice to the Sublime 
Emperor included: 

1) Japan’s majority farmer class has 
been suffering for more than a decade from 
chronic low agricultural prices, and 75% 
of the Japanese Army personnel are far- 
mers’ sons. Thus the peasantry and the 
Army are one in blaming on the politicians 
and the leisure class Japan’s depression 
which set in soon after 1921. ’ 

2) In no other country is so much ol 
the national wealth concentrated in so few 
hands. Japanese know that control of vir- 
tually all banking, Japanese foreign trade 
& shipping, domestic industry, insurance 
and even Japanese department stores is 
closely held by five so-called ‘Merchant 
Empires” owned by the Japanese families 
of Mitsui, Mitsubishi, Sumitomo, Yasuda 
and Okura. These families have continued 
to wax rich during a decade of deepening 
Japanese depression. Every Japanese 
knows that their wealth has fostered cor- 
ruption of both leading political parties. 
the Seiyukai and Minseito. 

3) Control of Japan by men of politics 
instead of men of the sword is a new- 
fangled arrangement, dating de jure from 
the reign of Emperor Meiji who intro- 
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Foreign News—( Continued) 





duced an Occidental (Prussian) style of 
Constitution in 1889 and de facto from 
the founding of Japan’s oldest political 
party (Seiyukai) in 1900. Naturally the 
Army & Navy with their ancient traditions 
scorn Japanese Constitutionalism which is 
only in its swaddling clothes. The lower 
classes (both proletarians and peasants) 
tend to approve each fresh assassination 
of a politician or financier by a civilian or 
a member of the fighting services. 

4) In this situation, closely bordering 
on anarchy by popular and military con- 
sent, the Imperial House “unchanged 
since ages eternal” continued last week to 
enjoy universal Japanese respect, except 
from the Communists who since 1928 have 
been fiercely hounded by Japan’s police 
until they and their slogans have almost 
dropped from public notice. 

Cultured, aristocratic, fragile and 83 
years old, Prince Saionji conferred last 
week with half a hundred Japanese 
notables, his ancient brain cells turning 
over slowly what they said. He could 
advise 31-year-old Emperor Hirohito to 
appoint a political premier, which would 
further infuriate the fighting services and 
lower classes. He could advise the ap- 
pointment of Japan’s outstanding reac- 
tionary, Baron Hiranuma, who stood 
pledged virtually to sweep the Constitu- 
tion aside and put down the dominance of 
politicians and the rich. Or was some 
third course possible? 

Day after day the betting odds in Tokyo 
favored Baron Hiranuma but finally old 
Prince Saionji took the nation by surprise, 
bethought himself of a retired admiral 
who served as Naval Minister in the last 
Cabinet of which Prince Saionji was 
Premier (1911-12). Quite a youngster 
is this Admiral, only 74. 

Delighted with his plan, Prince Saionji 
drove through the Cherry Village Gate, 
gained the moated island upon which His 
Majesty dwells in the heart of Tokyo 
and came obsequiously into the Presence. 
Since the Emperor always does as he is 
told, his Grand Chamberlain was soon in 
a limousine, bouncing and speeding out to 
Hayama Beach, 50 miles from Tokyo. 
There the limousine stopped at the villa 
of Admiral Viscount Makoto Saito, who 
was soon expressing both his humble grati- 
tude to the Son of Heaven and _ his 
astonishment at being appointed Premier. 
Well the old sea-dog knew that this call 
to the Premiership might also be a call to 
sudden Death. 


Prince Saionji doubtless felt that his 
choice, his advice, had been the shrewdest 
possible, an adroit steering between 
dangerous alternatives. On the one hand 
could the fighting services object to a 
Premier who is an admiral? On the other 
hand is not Admiral Viscount Saito famed 
for his eccentric habit of insisting that he 
has retired, demanding to be treated as a 
“civilian” and wearing only mufti (his 
penchant being very expensive panama 
hats) ? 


In reality the Son of Heaven, Emperor 
irohito, was playing with fire last week 
when he appointed the “Civilian Admiral.” 





With the fighting services rampant to such 
a point that Army & Navy men as- 
sassinated Japan’s civilian Premier Ki 
Inukai only fortnight ago (see col. 3), the 
Imperial House put a heavy strain on its 
prestige by following Prince Saionji’s ad- 
vice. By no means happy about his own 
appointment, the Civilian Admiral begged 
and received permission to delay for some 
days his submission of a tentative Cabinet 
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International 
PRINCE SAIONJI 
He recalled an old admiral 


slate to His Imperial Majesty. Mean- 
while soldiers in unusual numbers ap- 
peared in Tokyo streets. 

A cleavage exists between Japanese of- 
ficers of high rank and their juniors. In 
the pyramid of the fighting services topped 
by the Throne there are “layers,” the 
lower ranks being more sympathetic to- 
ward the woes of the peasantry, the 
highest officers inclining to see some good 
in Japan’s Constitution and the politicians 
which it shelters. Last week in a striking 
speech War Minister Lieut.-General Sadao 
Araki strove with every power of persua- 
sion at his barking command to solidify 
the fighting service pyramid, to rally all 
Japanese of goodwill closely around the 
Throne. 

“The Imperial Army rests directly 
under the Emperor’s control and must 
act as a unit!” barked General Araki. “It 
is absolutely not permissible that the 
Army should operate in horizontal sec- 
tions. The movements of the Japanese 
Imperial Army must depend wholly on the 
Imperial command and must not function 
under leaders of the type of Mussolini or 
Hitler.” 

Between the lines of this official ut- 
terance anyone can read how delicate and 
dangerous was the situation in Japan last 
week. The police did not and possibly 
dared not reveal the names of the 17 
service men who gave themselves up after 
the assassination of Premier Inukai. On 
international exchange the Japanese yen, 
worth 49.85¢ at par, touched 31.19¢. 





Pine Coffin 

In Tokyo they disposed last fortnight 
of the “Old Fox,” assassinated Premier Ki 
Inukai. Public & Press remained apa- 
thetic, convinced that the death of this 
wily political boss was good riddance. But 
in his native city of Okayama there was a 
solemn, spontaneous mourning procession 
of 20,000. 

As a matter of routine the “Old Fox” 
was decorated posthumously by Emperor 
Hirohito with the Grand Cordon of the 
Rising Sun and Paulownia. His frail 
corpse, enclosed in the austere white pine 
coffin dictated by Japanese custom, lay in 
the hall of his official residence where he 
was shot down, while 500 officials, includ- 
ing representatives of all parties, paid their 


formal respects, pronounced fulsome 
eulogies. That evening the body was 
cremated. Next day part of the ashes 


were sent to Okayama, the rest interred at 
Tokvo. ‘ 

Still Foreign Minister, though expected 
shortly to resign, was the “Old Fox’s” 
son-in-law—short, purposeful, — stogy- 
smoking Mr. Kenkichi Yoshizawa. With 
a stoical air of business-as-usual the For- 
eign Minister told correspondents among 
other things that: 

“The Shanghai fighting was not a war 
but a defensive offensive... . 

“Japan does not desire to annex Man- 
churia. 

“We have absolutely no interest in the 
Philippines save commerce.” 


MANCHURIA 
Astor & Biddle 


Careful of their skins, the five delegates 
of the League of Nations Commission on 
Manchuria (headed by the Earl of Lyt- 
ton) abandoned last week their announced 
intention of inspecting Northern Man- 
churia and taking testimony from famed 
Chinese General Ma. 

Safe in Harbin, Lord Lytton, a former 
Viceroy of India, decided to send into the 
dangerous North a subordinate member of 
the British delegation, William Waldorf 
Astor, eldest son of Lord & Lady Astor. 
Promptly U. S. Delegate Major General 
Frank McCoy volunteered to send with 
Mr. Astor his aide, Lieut. William S. Bid- 
dle of Portland, Ore. (no kin to Philadel- 
phia’s Biddles). By airplane Scouts Astor 
& Biddle left for Tsitsihar, flying over 
Manchurian steppes infested with Chinese 
soldiers and bandits. 

Even from Harbin the League Com- 
mission could see flames leaping by night 
and great smoke clouds belching by day 
from towns north of Harbin fired by Chi- 
nese soldiers reputedly under General 
Ma’s command. Japanese soldiers resist- 
ing the Chinese attack played a dig-in 
game, awaited reinforcements. When these 
arrived they proved to be two Japanese 
divisions hastily withdrawn from Shang- 
hai. What correspondents called “Japa- 
nese nervousness” led to the piling up of 
sand bag barricades in Harbin streets, the 
stringing of barbed wire. 

A person unknown dynamited the Har- 
bin power station, plunged this major 
Manchurian city into affrighting darkness. 
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AERONAUTICS 





463 M. P. H.? 


From Rome last week issued a report 
that a Lieut. Neri of the Italian Air Force 
had streaked around Lake Garda in a 
seaplane at 463.26 m. p. h. Fastest speed 
heretofore recorded was 408.8 m. p. h. by 
Lieut. George H. Stainforth of Britain’s 
Royal Air Force as an aftermath to last 
year’s Schneider Trophy Race. Lieut. 
Neri’s trial was unofficial. 
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Fun 


One day four years ago Publisher 
George Palmer Putnam of Manhattan con- 
fided in his friend Capt. Hilton R. Railey 
that there was a chance for the right 
young lady to fly the Atlantic. The Hon. 
Mrs. Frederick Guest, he said, had se- 
cretly bought a plane from Commander 
Byrd. with the intention of being flown 
herself, but her family had interfered. If 
a “suitable” substitute could be found, 
Mrs. Guest still would finance the flight. 
Said Capt. Railey: “You wait,” and has- 
tened to Boston. When he returned Pub- 
lisher Putnam’s eyes popped with pleased 
astonishment. 

With the Captain was a lanky young 
woman of cultured mien. Her tousled 
blonde mop, high cheek bones and wide, 
tight mouth made her look remarkably like 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh, particularly 
when her hat was off. Her name was 
Amelia Earhart. She was working in a 
Boston settlement house but she had 
learned in California how to fly. With 
admonitions to keep her hat off as much 
as possible Publisher Putnam, whom 
Amelia Earhart soon learned to call 
“G. P.” or “Gip,” bore her off to Mrs. 
Guest. She got the job. Few months 
later “G. P.” was able to publish “A. E.’s” 
book of her flight to Wales, entitled 20 
Hrs. 40 Min. 

Last week Publisher Putnam was fidget- 
ing and fretting in a hotel room. Some- 
where out over the Atlantic from Harbor 
Grace, N. F. was “A. E.,” alone this time 
in a wasp-powered red-&-gold Lockheed. 
In the four years since her first flight “G. 
P.” had rarely been far in the background 
of her career. He had backed her flying 
and, astute about publicity, nurtured her 
fame when she by her reticence might have 
let it languish. Two years ago he married 
her. Now she was flying toward Paris on 
the fifth anniversary of Lindbergh’s flight.* 

Word came that she had landed safely 
near Londonderry, Ireland, somewhat 
north of her course. Exulted Publisher 
Putnam: “Whoops, my Dear!” 

Later, while A. E. was telling the Press 
that she had made the flight “for the fun 
of it,” G. P. was telling the Press at home 
that soon he would publish her second 
book, entitled The Fun of It. 

By her courageous flight, counseled by 
wise Bernt Balchen, Miss Earhart became 
not only the first woman to fly solo across 
the Atlantic but also she set a speed 
record from Harbor Grace of 14 hr. 56 
min. Advance reports of good weather 
she found “100% wrong.” Ice on the 

*On this anniversary, Col. Lindbergh was at 
his Hopewell, N. J. home, watching sleuths re- 
enact the kidnapping of his baby. 








wings forced her down into rain, fog and 
gusty squalls, perilously close to the wa- 
ter. Her altimeter failed. A broken ex- 
haust ring spurted flame. Gasoline from 
a leaky gauge dripped down her neck. But 
still she flew low because “I’d rather 
drown than burn up.” Pushed north by 
beam winds she met the shore of Northern 
Ireland, set her ship down on a farm field. 











International 
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G. P.: “Whoops, my dear!” 


A newsreel company’s plane hurried to 
meet her, flew her to London to sleep at 
Ambassador Mellon’s house, even as Lind- 
bergh slept at Herrick’s.* 


Test 


Up from Buffalo one day last week went 
Harvey Ogden, crack test pilot for Curtiss 
Airplane & Motor Co. in an experimental 
observation plane Curtiss had built for 
the Army. He was to “fly its wings off” 
if he could. At 15,000 ft. he did. As the 
ship started boring earthward Pilot Ogden 
jumped, pulled his parachute rip-cord. A 
flailing wing slashed the ’chute shrouds, 
Pilot Ogden plummeted to earth. The 
billowing ’chute drifted lazily in the wind, 
fluttered to earth an hour later, miles from 
where the body struck. 











Coming Down in Chairs 


Pilot P. G. Stevens glanced aft at the 
four passengers in his Buhl Airsedan over 
Santa Ana, Calif. one day last week, then 
gave a lever a yank. Instantly steel arms 
gripped the front pair of passengers. A 
door alongside each flipped outward. The 
steel arms swung each passenger, chair & 
all, to the end of a davit clear of the ship. 
Automatic trips released the chairs and 
down they dropped, dragging after them 
parachutes which had been stowed into the 
bottom of the fuselage. Three seconds 
later the pilot yanked again and the other 
two passengers were swung out and 


*Sorely disappointed at A. E.’s failure to 
arrive was Ambassador to France Walter Evans 
Edge, who had kept a motor waiting at the door 
to rush at a moment’s notice out to Le Bourget. 





dropped. All four floated to earth beneath 
their ‘chutes, still seated in their chairs, 

The invention, intended to empty a dis. 
tressed plane whether or not the passen- 
gers have the nerve and wit to jump in 
orderly fashion, is the work of one Harry 


P. Trusty. 
secret, said only that a “series of drums” 
furnishes power to swing the seats out, 
that a twelve-passenger cabin may be 
evacuated in five seconds. 
Homing DO-X 
Like a balky horse which breaks into a 
run when headed toward the stable, the 
laggard giant DO-X flew briskly homeward 
to Europe last week. With a working crew 
of 13 and Fraulein Antoine Strassman, 
German aviatrix, as “assistant purser” (be- 
cause no passengers were allowed), the fly- 
ing boat bent a safe zig-zag course fiom 
New York via Newfoundland and the 
Azores, the first jump of 1,100 mi. being 
the longest. Favored by wind and sky, 
her twelve rebuilt Curtiss engines roaring 
in perfect chorus, the DO-X touched 
Southampton on the fifth day, pointed for 
Lake Constance, Switzerland whence had 
begun her stumbling ten-month flight to 
the U. S. in 1930. 











. 





“For Hungary” 


From Budapest to Rome for the first 
congress of transocean flyers, flew Capt. 
George (“Yurga”) Endres in the Lock- 
heed Justice for Hungary which he flew 
from the U. S. last year. Just before the 
take-off Capt. Alexander Magyar, his 
transatlantic flying companion with whom 
Capt. Endres later quarreled, withdrew 
from the Rome jaunt. In his place went 
Capt. Julius Bittay. Arrived over Lit- 
torio Airport the plane went into a side- 
slip, unaccountably crashed. Before the 
eyes of other famed airmen gathered to 
greet them, Flyers Endres and Bittay died 
in flames. 








Peaceful Bombers 


Two years ago Boeing Airplane Co. 
turned out the Monomail, a sleek, fast, 
low-wing monoplane with retractable land- 
ing gear. Main features of the Mono- 
mail’s design were worked into a big twin- 
engined bomber recently developed by 
3oeing for the Army. Last week Boeing 
announced near completion, for autumn 
delivery, of the first of a fleet of mail-&- 
passenger planes adapted from the bomber 
design for United Air Lines (like Boeing 
a subsidiary of United Aircraft & Trans- 
port Corp.). s 

As a fighting plane is “built around 
the needs of pilots and armament, the 
new passenger ship is built around an 
unusually spacious cabin for ten passen- 
gers and cargo. Twin supercharged Wasp 
engines, streamlined into the low wings, 
will pull the ship 155 m. p. h. cruising 
speed, 175 m. p. h. top speed. The new 
ships will cut United’s coast-to-coast fly- 
ing time from 27 hr. to 24. New York- 
Chicago will be flown in 5 hr. 

Novel detail of the new Boeing is 4 
combination of electric light and Klaxon 
horn in the pilot’s cockpit which automatl- 
cally flashes and howls if the motors are 
cut below flying speed while the land- 
ing wheels are retracted. 


Last week he kept details - 
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Guard your EYES 











Don’t read with the light shining into 
your eyes. 


Don’t read when recovering from serious 
illness— without your Doctor's consent. 


Don’t read when lying down unless your 
head and shoulders are propped up and 
the page is held at right angles to your 
line of vision. 


Don’t use public towels and be careful 
about rubbing eyes with fingers. Danger- 
ous infection may follow. 


Don’t hold your work or book nearer the 
eyes than 12 inches. 


Don’t fail to visit an eyesight specialist 
at the slightest sign of eye trouble. 


Don’t use eye-washes, ointments, salves 
or other remedies unless advised by an 
eyesight specialist. 


Don’t wear glasses not prescribed by an 
eyesight specialist. 











It is good fun, occasionally, to play “Blindman’s Buff” with the young 
people. But it would be a tragedy to have permanently unseeing eyes. 


(/ econo to the National Society for the 
~/ I Prevention of Blindness, it is estimated 


that 114,000 persons in the United States are 
blind, and that more than half of them need not 


have lost their sight. 


Have you had your eyes examined within 
the past three years? You may be unduly 
straining them at this very moment. Only 
an eyesight specialist can tell you if it is wise 
to use your eyes in their present condition. 


Whenever cases of severe, recurring head- 
ache, nervous exhaustion, hysteria, insom- 
nia, giddiness or other similar conditions do 
not respond to medical treatment, the eyes 
should be carefully examined. 


Defective vision will not improve with the 
passing of time. If neglected, or if the 
wrong treatment is given, disastrous results 
may follow. But a mere imperfection in 
vision is not the most serious thing that can 


happen to your eyes. There are damaging eye 
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diseases which, if untreated, eventually lead to 
blindness. For instance, glaucoma is one of the 


most insidious eye diseases. 


It can be present 


and yet give little indication, at first, of its 
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Recognized early, it 
It is, 


threat to your sight. 
lends itself favorably to treatment. 


_ therefore, always advisable for a person 


more than 45 years old to have periodic 
examination of the eyes by an expert. 


Don’t take chances with your vision or with 
that of members of your family. Make sure 
that children’s eyes are watched and pro 
tected. Thirty-five of the forty-eight States 
now have statutes providing for eye tests 
in schools. 


Remember that it is always difficult to re- 
store sight that has been seriously impaired. 
Safety Ties in consulting an eyesight spe- 
cialist regularly, even though one’s eyes 
seem to be normal. The majority of defects 
can be rectified and the eyesight corrected 
so as to give satisfactory service. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 
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Clipping Business 

In 1916 those persons who paid The 
Original Henry Romeike Press Clipping 
Bureau for the service of seeing their 
names in print, began to observe a new 
slogan on the little colored slips to which 
each clipping is pasted. It read: “Be 
Sure It’s Henry. Other Romeikes May 
Disappoint.” Contrary to the implication, 
there was not a long list of Romeikes to 





THE LATE HENRY ROMEIKE 
“Other Romeikes may disappoint.” 


confuse the unwary clipping client. The 
bitter warning was raised solely against 
the late Henry’s brother Albert who had 
gone into business for himself two years 
earlier following sharp disagreements with 
Henry’s son Georges. Time softened the 
slogan in 1926 to “No Connection with any 
other ROMEIKE.” Last week it could 
have been dropped completely. Brother 
Albert, 73, had closed out his business, 
which had never been highly profit- 
able. About 20 of his best accounts 
were bought by Public Service Clipping 
Bureau, an affiliate of the Henry Romeike 
company. For the first time since 1881 
when Henry established the world’s first 
clipping service in London, there is no 
Romeike connected with the business any- 
where. Henry’s son Georges died at 31 
seven years ago. 

Regional clipping bureaus are numerous 
but about 80% of the business in the U. S. 
is shared by the Henry Romeike company 
and its next largest competitor, Luce’s 
Press Clipping Bureau, of New York, 
owned by Congressman Robert Luce of 
Massachusetts. As everyone knows, the 
function of a clipping bureau is to supply 
customers with clippings from newspapers 
everywhere mentioning either their names, 
manufactured products or any designated 
subject. How the Original Henry, a na- 
tive of Russia and a drygoods clerk in 
Germany, got the idea for the business is 
a subject of doubtful legend. 

Popularly accepted is the story that in 
Paris he saw an artist pay high prices for 
back numbers of a newspaper mentioning 


an exhibition of his works. In London 
Brother Henry sought out one Curtice, a 
large newsdealer, convinced him that he 
could reap profits from the back numbers 
of publications which were left on his 
hands every day. Together they formed 
Romeike & Curtice, a clipping service 
which continues in the hands of Curtice’s 
heirs. In 1884 Brother Henry opened shop 
in the old Judge Building in lower Man- 
hattan. Practically from the start the 
business prospered on the personal vanity 
of socialites, nouveaux riches, politicians, 
tycoons and stage folk. For a time “rome- 
iked” was a common word meaning ‘‘com- 
piled in scrapbooks.” If Brother Henry 
was not rich when he died in 1903, it was 
due to his lavish scale of living. 

Personal vanity now accounts for only 
about one-fourth of a clipping bureau’s 
revenue. Big Business supplies the rest. 
Constantly shifting, the current order of 
leading consumers is 1) _ broadcasting, 
2) aviation, 3) theatre and cinema, 4) au- 
tomobiles, 5) public utilities & trade asso- 
ciations. 

Not one pair of shears is visible when 
the Henry Romeike clipping crew is at 
work full blast in its Manhattan loft. 
About 60 young women sit at benches, ex- 
pertly scanning the 1,900 dailies and 5,000 
weeklies which have been sorted from 
great stacks of mail bags. (Newspaper 
subscriptions are a bureau’s largest ex- 
pense excepting labor.) Pasted on a wall 
before each girl’s eyes is a typewritten list 
of clients and subjects most difficult to 
remember. The bulk of the 7,000 names 
and words for which she must watch is 
carried in her head. All girls watch for 
all clients. Twice each day a forewoman 
clangs a bell, summons the staff for “‘class- 
work” to a bulletin board on which are 
spread proofsheets of new items sent to 
the press by client publicity men. The 
forewoman pronounces carefully the 
names of new clients. Each new name is 
thus declaimed twice every day for a week. 
A girl does not clip, only pencils clients’ 
items. The whole paper is then passed to 
a group of boys who slash deftly with 
razor-sharp knives, paste the clippings on 
dated slips. A second staff of girls sorts 
the clippings into pigeonholes for mailing. 

Extra large pigeonholes bear the names 
of General Electric, R. C. A., N. B. C., 
Owen D. Young, Edward A. Filene, Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt Jr., cigarets, oranges, 
electric lights. Old Dan Beard has had 
a pigeonhole since Henry Romeike’s time. 
Sir Thomas Lipton was a client until his 
death, received packing-boxes full of clip- 
pings after the last Gold Cup race. Col. 
Lindbergh was a client of a small agency 
before his takeoff for Paris. When the 
bureau sued him for payment last year he 
declared he had contracted only for the 
first $35 worth. Harry Kendall Thaw has 
long been a subscriber. Largest order 
handled by Romeike in a single month was 
that of the George Washington Bicenten- 
nial Commission to which it delivered 
76,203 clippings since Jan. 1, 39,771 in 
February alone. At the minimum rate of 
4¢, the bill to publicity-loving Congress- 
man Sol Bloom, head of the Commission, 
would be $3,048.12. 





The standard rate for clippings is 7}¢ 
each for lots up to too collected in 4 


month, 5¢ for the first 2,000. Depression 
price-cutting -has forced the charge for 
larger lots down to 4¢, and some agencies 
have been reported offering clippings for 
as low as 13¢. Big accounts pay $500 to 
$600 a month. Occasionally a client keeps 
his name on the books for years without 
receiving a clipping. He merely wants to 
assure himself that his family is keeping 
out of print. That satisfaction costs hima 
$5 monthly service charge. 

The marking girls, who earn about $20 
a week, are a liability until they have 
about two years experience. Even then 
they are not infallible. A client named 
Levy was sent dozens of clippings about 
a tax levy. The Country Gentleman te- 
ceived various references to country gen- 
tlemen. An olive growers’ association got 
clippings about the death of Film Actress 
Olive Thomas. A man who wanted all 
items on batteries had to weed through 
stories about arrests for assault and bat- 
tery. Matters improved after the girls were 
paid a straight wage instead of piece work. 


6) 


Sunday School & Skeezix 


Before or after Sunday Schooi, most 
U. S. moppets hasten to extract the 
“funnies” from the family’s newspaper. 
High among their favorites is ‘“Skeezix,” 
the 10-year-old boy in Cartoonist Frank 
King’s “Gasoline Alley.” Last week Dr. 
Charles Everett Draper, pastor of Quin- 
daro Methodist Episcopal Church in 





Kansas City, Mo., asked his congregation: 
Doesn’t Skeezix Go to Sunday 


Why didn’t 


“Why 


School? Auntie Blossom 






ne, 
oa 


Permission of Chicago Tribune 
SKEEZIX 
There is no church in Gasoline Alley. 


[Skeezix’s foster-mother], when she be- 
came Mrs. Wallet, take Skeezix to the 
House of God? The Wallets go to shows, 
drive in the country, and do everything 
normal persons do except take their chil- 
dren to Sunday School. I should like to 
know if they are unbelievers. Some feel 
the blame should not be laid at the 
Wallets’ door but at the church door. 
There is no church in Gasoline Alley to 
which Skeezix could go.” 
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Jobs for men 


work that benefits everyb 


Here is a common-sense program 
that will put men to work—create 
permanent public improvements— 
help defeat depression—and_ will 
not increase taxes. 

Our cities, with few exceptions, 
can put out bond issues for water 
works improvements without in- 
creasing taxes. Why? Because the 
Water Department is not only self- 
supporting but actually profitable. 
It is the one public utility operated 
by cities which almost invariably 
makes a profit for the city over and 
above operating costs. With popu- 
lation growth, water works revenues 
increase steadily. 

Moreover, future taxes can actu- 
ally be lowered by taking advantage 





of today’s temporarily depressed 
costs of material and labor for water 
works construction. Such improve- 
ments are needed. Deferred con- 
struction now amounts to half-a-bil- 
lion dollars. Public-spirited citizens 
whoare fighting unemployment and 
depression can confirm these facts 
through their local Water Depart- 
ment, and are urged to advocate 
this program among municipal of- 
ficials, bankers and their circle of 
friends. 

Cast iron mains are tax-savers. 
They are widely used because they 
are most enduring and economical. 
Original cast iron mains are still 
serving America’s oldest cities and 
have saved property-owners millions 


CAST IRON PIPE 


ody. ..and no increase in taxes 





in taxes. Cast iron pipe’s useful life 
is over a century. 

The reason for the long life of cast iron 
pipe is its effective resistance to rust. Cast 
iron is the one ferrous metal for water and 
gas mains, and for sewer construction, that 
will not disintegrate from rust. This char- 
acteristic makes cast iron pipe the most 
practicable for underground mains since 
rust will not destroy it. 

For further information, write to 
The Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, 
Thomas F, Wolfe, Research Engineer, 122 


South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


case QF rnox 


Look for the “*Q-check”’ symbol as shown 
above. It is the registered trademark of The 


Cast Iron Pipe Research Association. 





© 1932, The Cast Iron Pipe Research Association 
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Poor ‘RICHARD’S -ALMANACK 


ROUGHT up to date somewhat in the manner of 
Benjamin Franklin, wherein is contained certain informa- 
tion, observable days and mayhap a word or two to the wise. 


Published monthly by 


THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Philadelphia's leading hotel 


Day and — 
June 1932 





The Sign of 


Cancer 





1. W. | Bic boom in marriage licenses. Honeymoon at 
The Benjamin Franklin, 
2.Th. | Wate shark, 26,594 Ibs., captured off Florida, 
1912. Biggest fish ever caught. pt 
3. F.| Birtupay of George v.£. Don’t forget to 
send a card. = 
4. Sa. Wasuincton throws dollar across the 
Potomac, 1747—A dollar went a long way 
those days. af 
sd fa 
5. Su. | Eco fried on asphalt pavement of Washington, 
D. C., in g minutes, 1925. ces - 
6. M.] “Osry” eliminated from marriage vow by 
Episcopal Church in Scotland, 1928. 
7-Tu. | Secon battle of Chateau-Thierry, 191 8 
= 
8. W. | Carol II elected King of Roumania, 1930. 
g-Th. | Jake Lingle killed, 1930. 
10. F.| Tennesser’s “Monkey Law” on Evolution 
upheld by State Legislature, 1931. 
11. Sa > Cor. Lindbergh welcomed back to U. S. 
by President Coolidge, 1927. 
12. Su. | Kixc Constantine of Greece abdicates, 1917. 
Back in 1920—left again in 1922. 
13. M.] Seconp income tax installment (if any) due 
on Wednesday. 
14.Tu. | Stars and stripes adopted, 1777. Ra 
1s. W.] “Laravette, we are here’, 1917. 
16.Th. | Correce deansstart signing diplomas, me 
17. F.| Joun Wesley born, 1703. Battle of Bunker 
Hill, 1775. 
18. Sa. ee) Brivisu evacuate Philadelphia, 1778. 
19. Su.| Wak declared on, Britain by U. S. for second 
» y812 ; 
time, 1812. ae sek 
20. M.| American Electroplaters Association convenes 
at The Benjamin Franklin, 1932. 
21.Tu. | Oren season for picnics—Summer begins 
today at 10.23 A. M. A epi 
22, W.| Continentar Congress orders “millions for 
defense”, 1775 
23.Th. | Pexxmakesfamoustreaty with Indians, 1 683.452 
eb. 4 
4. F.| Discovery of Canada by Cabots, 1497. Estab- 
lish speaking terms with Lodges. 
25. Sa € U. S. Marine Corps established, 1775- 
26. Su Custer’s last stand, 1876. 
27. M.| Ixpian Chiefs of America gather for 4 day 
pow-wow, 1927. 
28.Tu. | Inpian Chiefs’ pow-wow ends, 1927. Arch- 
duke Ferdinand assassinated at Sarajevo, 1914. 
29. W. | Eaxtuovakrs destroy part of Santa Barbara, 
Calif., 1925.4 a P; 
30.Th. | Quarter cy dividends(ifany) due tomorrow. g 
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SPIRIT OF POOR RICHARD, WE EXTEND A CORDIAL 
WELCOME TO VISITORS TO PHILADELPHIA, ASSURING 
THEM OF UNBOUNDED HOSPITALITY AND COMFORT. 


Reprints of This Almanack Mailed on Request. 
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Babes Like Beasts 


A stalwart old man, anthropologically a 


| typical Alpine—globular head; wide-set 


eyes; square jaw; deep-set dark brown 
eyes; blobby, short-tipped, turned-down 
nose; broad shoulders; short, thick-set 
body; straight hair—boarded a boat at 
Seattle last week. He was Dr. Ales Hrd- 
licka, 63, curator of physical anthropol- 
ogy at the U. S. National Museum, bound 
for Kodiak Island off the coast of Alaska. 
There he will grub for the ancient débris 
which indicates that Mongoloid peoples 
millenia ago crept across Bering Strait,* 
down the western coast of the Americas 
and thence across the mountains and the 
rest of the Western hemisphere. Four 
times Dr. Hrdlicka has been North since 
1926, always with parties of diggers. This 
time, he told newsgatherers, “I am going 
alone, because the economy program cut 
our [Smithsonian] funds. However, three 
or four Eastern college boys will join me 
later at their own expense.” 

An anthropologist’s interest in items 
human is protean. Neatly arranged cases, 
cupboards and drawers at the Smithsonian 
Institution contain 1,500 human skeletal 
remains which Dr. Hrdlicka has collected. 
In filing cabinets are his records of Ameri- 
can whites and Negroes, of Egyptians and 
Slavs (he is a Bohemian), of peoples in 
Peru, Mexico, Asia, of little understood 
midgets (see p. 4). A small cabinet, 
labeled tetrapodisis and still only meagrely 


| filled, contains the case histories of chil- 
| dren who ambled, like little animals, on 





| backyard on a Western farm. 


hands and feet before they walked upright 
(Time, Jan. 6 & Jan. 27, 1930). The 
“walking-on-all-fours” records form the 
nucleus of a systematic study of the 
primordial habits of human infants which 
Dr. Hrdlicka has begun. 


Animal-like behavior is a_ natural, 
evanescent phase of human development, 
Hrdlicka evidence already filed indicates. 
A certain boy, now an honor student in an 


| Eastern college, as a child had no play- 


mates until he found a lonesome pig in his 
Boy and 
pig played together, wallowed together, 
grunted to each other understandingly.1 

A little boy named David “talked” with 
all the dogs in his neighborhood. confused 
their masters by duplicating their individ- 
ual barkings. From such data Dr. Hrd- 
licka surmises that “the proficiency with 
which some primitive people can call and 
understand wild animals may be a survival 
of this identification period rather than an 
entirely acquired art.” 

Other animal-like 


manifestations re- 


| ported by parents: 


“Grasping objects from the ground with 
the teeth while walking on all fours, and 
carrying them in the mouth as cats carry 
mice or dogs carry balls.” 

*Named for Vitus Jonassen Bering (1681- 
1741), Danish navigator, ancestor of Dr. Walter 


| Lawrence Bierring, 63, able Des Moines diagnos- 


| tician, 


“dean of Iowa physicians,” much sought 


dinner guest, skilled croquet-player, recently a 


nominee for the presidency of the American 
Medical Association. 
}Pig-child companionships are not to be 


fostered. Large pigs have been known to eat 


' small children. 


“Holding a nursing bottle with both 
the fingers and toes while drinking from 
it. A cat, trained to take milk from a 
nursing bottle, held it in precisely the same 
way. This seemed the only natural way 
for the quadruped.” 

“One bright girl called Barry would roll 








ed 


International 


Dr. Hrpiicka & FRIENDS 


He is interested when children bark grunt 
or whinny. 


on the floor for extended periods like a 
happy, playing kitten.” 

One boy could whinny. 

“Gloria bit and snapped at people’s legs 
when angered while walking on all fours. 
A behavior practically identical with that 
of a puppy.” 





Horses to College 

California dust billowed behind a lum- 
bering coach-&-four as it careened into a 
ring at the W. K. Kellogg Arabian Horse 
Ranch at Pomona one afternoon last week. 
At the reins was Captain William Banning, 
pioneer stage driver. Beside him on the 
box was grinning Will Rogers. Inside the 
coach, holding tight, sat California's 
cowboy-booted Governor James (‘Sunny 
Jim”) Rolph Jr. and Cereal Manufacturer 
Will Keith Kellogg (corn flakes), owner ot 
the ranch. Bands played, a crowd ol 
actors, actresses, ranchers and California 
citizens great & small cheered as Mr. 
Kellogg climbed down from the coach and 
up on a platform to present his ranch to 
the University of California. 

What made the gift particularly valu- 
able was not so much the 750-acre ranch 
or the $600,000 endowment that went with 
it. but the 87 blooded Arabian horses 
whose raising is the prime activity of the 
Kellogg ranch. Though probably not in a 
class with the studs of Prince Mohammed 
Ali of Egypt and England’s Baroness 
Wentworth, the Kellogg stud at Pomona 
raises some of the finest Arabian horses in 
the U. S., has done much to improve the 
strain of western saddle horses. 

Some three years ago the Earl of Fever- 
sham bought one of Pomona’s prize stal- 
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lions, Shelif. A controversy over the 
purity of Shelif’s ancestry followed 
(Time, Sept. 2, 1929 et seg.). Many 
Kellogg horses have been sired at Baroness 
Wentworth’s stud in England, including 
Raseyn, a 7-year-old whose sire Skow- 
ronek narrowly escaped being hanged as a 
royalist in the Russian revolution. Other 
famed Kellogg horses: Jadaan, who car- 
ried the late great Rudolph Valentino on 
his cinematic sheiking expeditions; Pep 
and Rossika, trick horses; King John, said 
to be the only desert-bred Arabian in the 
Vice: 


MILESTONES 


Married. John Garland Pollard Jr., 
son of the Governor of Virginia; and Miss 
Margaret Fullarton Clarkson of Charlotte, 
N. C.; quietly in Charlotte. 

Married, Elbridge Gerry II, polo 
player, grandson of the late philanthropist 
and founder of the S. P. C. C., and of 
the late, great Edward Henry Harriman; 
and Marjorie Y. Kane, Manhattan so- 
cialite; by Rt. Rev. Frank Du Moulin, 
onetine Bishop Coadjutor of Ohio*; in 
Locust Valley, Long Island. 

Marriage Revealed. Elsbeth (“Libby”’) 
Holman, 26, “torch-song” singer (Li/tle 
Shows, Three’s a Crowd); and Smith 
Reynolds, 20, tobacco scion of Winston- 
Salem, N. C. His first marriage was in 
1929 to Anne L. Cannon of Concord, 
N.C. at 2 a. m. in York, S. C. with the 
bride’s father (towel tycoon) and a police- 
man attending. When he becomes 28, 
Bridegroom Reynolds will receive the 
$20,000,000 estate of his father, the late 
Richard Joshua Reynolds. 


Sued for Divorce. George Randolph 
(“Fanny”) Hearst, publisher of his 
‘ather’s San Francisco Examiner; by 
Blanche Wilbur Hearst (no kin of Curtis 
Dwight & Ray Lyman Wilbur); in Los 
Angeles. Charge: desertion. 

— -e 

Died. Mrs. Jack Maddux, 40, pioneer 
woman flyer, with her husband founder 
of Maddux Air Lines (now Transconti- 
nental & Western); of heart disease fol- 
lowing a minor operation; in Los Angeles. 
Last fortnight she visited her good friends, 
Col. & Mrs. Charles Augustus Lindbergh. 


_ Died. Lewis B. Tebbetts, 43, St. Louis 
imsurance agent, “The Man Who Sued 
Coolidge” for $100,000 (and collected 
$2,500 from New York Life Insurance Co. 
of which Calvin Coolidge is a director), 
alleging defamation of character in a radio 
insurance talk (Time, April 11); sud- 
a of heart disease; in Brookline, 
Mass. 
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Died. Bozeman Bulger, 54, sports 
Writer (baseball), playwright, raconteur; 
ea alead 

* . i 

Dr. Du Moulin, originally chosen to marry 
the couple, withdrew to hurry to Providence, 
2 I. to attend the sudden marriage of his son. 
tossing Long Island Sound, the ferryboat broke 
down, floated around for hours. The ferry boat 
inally floated back to Long Island, Dr. Du 


Moulin rushed to Locust Valley, performed the 
ceremony, 














12 LAND The RELIANCE Summer Cruise 


OF THE On July 2nd turn your back on stifling monotony. 
In the comfort of the “Ideal Cruising Steamship” 
visit lands “odder” than Alice’s Wonderlands. But 
really visit. That is one of the features of this cruise — 
shore excursions in every country (4 days in Russia) 

included in the new low rates. No extra cost! 
, New York to New York, the cruise is 42 days, 
12,660 miles. Stop-over in Europe Aug. 4 to Dec. 31, 
with de luxe return by weekly sailings included. 


ICELAND NORWAY SWEDEN FINLAND 


MIDNIGHT 
SUN 


& RUSSIA 
Bex 









January 7. 19:33 


Twenty years world cruising enters the 1933 
voyage, making its every moment delightful, 
its completeness treasured forever in your 
memory. An itinerary of astounding richness 
— 38,000 miles, 30 countries, 4’2 months 
duration. Luxurious excursions inland are 
included in rates, from $2,000. The living 
aboard the RESOLUTE, Queen of Cruising 


~ Aho 
Steamships, adds brilliance to every scene. RID cRUIS 
Your Travel Agent can advise you. Literature on reque:t. J 
: ° « wef 
F Hamburg - American Line 


39 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
| BRANCH OFFICES AND AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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“*l Never Saw Sueh Boat 


¥ rt | a Uu @* im — say thousands of experienced boat buyers. 


The 1932 Dee Wite fleet in- 
cludes 17 models, 17 to 32 
feet in length, priced from 
$875 to $7650. 

A fast, roomy, seaworthy, 
fully equipped, 28 m.p.h., all 
mahogany runabout at $875. 
A staunch, commodious 
cruiser, complete with sleep- 
ing accommodations for 4, 
galley, refrigerator, toilet, 
and canopy for $1995. Anda 
Torpedo series, with smooth, 
flowing lines that give the 
impression of a boat molded 
from one beautiful piece of 
gleaming mahogany. These 
are just a few of the feature 
values in the 1932 fleet. 


See and ride in these boats. 
Compare. Decide now on a 
never-to-be-forgotten Sum- 
mer—fun for all the family, 
good health, recreation, 
sport, entertainment, de luxe 
transportation. 


See your nearest Dee Wite merchant 

or write for full information, speci- 

fications, prices, pictures, deferred 
payment privileges. 


Dee Wite is tempting the enthusiast in 


1932 with an outpouring of improve- 
ments, refinements, features, and dash- 
ing new style at the lowest prices ever 


quoted by a quality builder. 





23-foot Lodge Custom Torpedo —one of the many sensa- 
tional values in the 1932 Dee Wite Fleet. 


Deewlite 


DEE WITE, INC., 355 CICOTTE STREET, RIVER ROUGE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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«Mon CHER PARIS 


. .. let the romance of France 
open the windows of life and il- 
lumine the soul...running along 
in the same dull ruts...day after 
day, is merely existing « Get 
away this summer ...renew your 
youth ... back, abrim with fresh 
energy... everywhere you go, 
you’re pleasantly surprised to 
find how far a dollar stretches a 
Brittany in picture-book clothes 
..- Rouen of the spires of Jeanne 
d’Are legends... Auvergne and 
its famous waters...the Chateau 
Country and Roman France 
where history comes alive to be 
a background for the future... 
fashionable Biarritz on the 
Basque Coast with the Pyrenees 
at its doorstep ... the Riviera, 
abloom with flowers, and its gay 
beaches. . . through the Alps to 
Mont Blanc... the gem cathe- 
drals of Strasbourg and Amiens 
... Rheims, with its acres of caves 
. . - Le Touquet, Deauville, La 
Baule for Parisian week-ends a 
France meets you with a smile 
that you are bound to reflect... 
have your travel agent unroll a 
map of France and pick you a 
totally new holiday this summer. 


RAILWAYS OF FRANCE 


1 East 57th Street, New York 


| publicized as “Kansas’ most eligible bache- 





of heart disease; in Lynbrook, Long 
Island. Good friend to all baseballers, he | 
wrote for the old New York World from | 
1905 until it was sold last year. Famed | 
for his stories of the fabulous batsman, | 
“Swat Milligan of the Poison Oak team,” 
Writer Bulger had since been with Satur- 
day Evening Post. During the War he 
led troops in the Argonne, became chief 
press representative on General Pershing’s | 
staff. At a dance in Coblenz after the 
Armistice, gay Writer Bulger amazed Brit- 
ish officers by cutting in on Edward of 
Wales. 

Died. Rear Admiral Frederick Cham- 
berlayne Billard, 58, Commandant of the 
U. S. Coast Guard Service; of pneumonia; 
in Washington. Directing from his bed 
the Coast Guard’s search for the Lind- 
bergh baby, Admiral Billard overtaxed his 
strength, died before being informed of 
the Curtis hoax. 








Died. Admiral William Shepherd Ben- 
son, 76, U. S. N. retired, Wartime Chief 
of Naval Operations (highest Navy post), 
onetime chairman of U. S. Shipping 
Board; onetime president of the National 
Council of Catholic Men; of cerebral 
hemorrhage; in Washington. First to hold 
his high position, Admiral Benson ably co- 
ordinated U. S. naval efforts with the 
Allied Fleets, was naval adviser at the 
Peace Conference. 








* 

Died. Willis Joshua Bailey, 77, former 
governor of Kansas City’s Federal Reserve 
Bank, onetime Congressman-at-large 
(1899-01) and Governor of Kansas 
(1903-05); of heart trouble; in Kansas 
City, Mo. Before his marriage, he was 








lor,” received 2,000 proposals by mail. 








Died. James Lyle Mackay, first Earl 
of Inchcape, 79, <ritish banking & ship- 
ping tycoon, board.ehairman of famed 
Peninsular & Oriental Steam Navigation 
Co., vice president of Suez Canal Co.; 
after a general breakdown; aboard his 
yacht Rover, off Monte Carlo. His fam- 
ily withheld the news of his death until 
the London Stock Exchange closed. A poor 
Scottish boy, he rose to wealth & power 
in Indian trading firms. Branching out 
into Far Eastern shipping, Lord Inchcape 
became an authority on Oriental trade. 
negotiated Britain’s basic commercial 
treaty with China in 1902. His daughter 
Elsie was lost in 1928 when she attempted 
to fly the Atlantic with Capt. W..G. R. 
Hinchliffe. 








Died. Isabella Augusta, Lady Gregory, 
80, Irish dramatist, patroness of Dublin’s 
famed Abbey Theatre, widow of the late 
Governor Sir William Gregory of Ceylon; 
in Belfast. An able playwright (Cuchulain 
of Muirthemne, Gods & Fighting Men, 
Saints & Wonders), she sponsored the 
“Celtic Renaissance” with George Moore, 
William Butler Yeats; Edward Martyn. 
Creating an Irish National Theatre out of 
Abbey Theatre, she aroused a storm of 
protest with her productions. So unpop- | 
ular was John Millington Synge’s Playboy 
of the Western World that Lady Gregory’s 


| young nephews had to fetch burly athletes 


from Trinity College to quell the rioting. 
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IN THE CANADIAN 
ROCKIES 








SPRINGS 
A CANADIAN PACIFIC HOTEL 


ee 


Frewinc low? 
Try old Dr. Alti- 
tude at his head- 
quarters in the 


Canadian Rockies... Mile-high pep for golf 


| on an 18-hole course. Fast tennis on fine red 


courts. Riding on top of the world. Climbing 
on heights iced like a June wedding cake. 
Swimming in a warm sulphur pool, topped 
with a plunge in cool spring waters. Meals in 
a luxurious hotel with a chef the millionaires 
want to kidnap—and an orchestra to turna 
shy wallflower into a Marathon dancer. And 
the rates, scaled downward, give all the major 
thrills for a minor figure. Too, there’s Chateau 
Lake Louise, 40 motor miles away, with new 
and the Chalet- 
Bungalow Camps for further economies. 


low American Plan rates... 


Special Rates—W eckly and Monthly. European Plan— 
throughout season. Also American Plan — May 280 
June 30 and Sept. 1 to Sept. 26. Hotel opens on May 28. 


Golf Fees: Special low family rates. 


Low Summer Rail Fares from all central_ points: 
Special Reduced Round Trip (30-day limit); educed 
Round Trip Fares for Season, (return limit Oct. 31) 


Canadian Pacific Offices in all Large Cities including — 


1500 Locust St 


344 Madison Ave. 405 Boylston St. 





NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
14th & N.Y.Ave.,N.W. 160 Pear! St. 338 Sixth Ave. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. BUFFALO PITTSBURGH 
1010 Chester Ave. Dixie Terminal Bldg. 71 E. Jackson Blvd. 

CLEVELAND CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
412 Locust St. 675 Market St. 1320 Fourth Ave. 

ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


el 


All-Expense Conducted Tours: Going:Grand Canyon 
— California; Yellowstone — Columbia Highway; 
Glacier National — Mt. Rainier; Alaska. Returning: 
Banff — Lake Louise. Also 6% Day Tour Canadian 
Rockies, from Banff or Field — $60. 
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RELIGION 


———— 


Urged by Charity 

Last week in Milan was buried Marina 
Beghe, 93, whose house for many years 
sheltered an energetic young priest named 
Achille Ratti, her nephew. Last week | 
Achille Ratti, now 74, mourned his aunt. 
He had not left Rome since he became 
Pius XI in 1922, and the day of his aunt’s 
burial was the day he had chosen to 
issue his second encyclical in this year of 
Depression. Title: Caritate Christi Com- 
pulsi (Urged by Charity of Christ). 

Papal encyclicals have been frequent 
during Depressions. The present Pope has 








| 


not hesitated to denounce the evils of | 


Capitalism. Though Papal utterances sel- 
dom descend to the denunciation of indi- 
viduals, the collapse of Ivar Kreuger’s 
crooked match empire (Time, March 21 
et seg.) was so fresh in the minds of the 
“Patriarchs, Primates, Archbishops, Bish- 
ops and other Ordinaries” to whom His 
Holiness addressed himself, that few 
doubted that Suicide Kreuger* was in the 
Pope’s mind when he wrote: 

“If what the Holy Ghost affirms through 
the mouth of St. Paul is ever true, much 
more is it true at present: ‘The desire of 
money is the root of all evils.’ ... Is it 
not... greed... that has brought the 
world to a pass we all see and deplore? 










From greed arises . . . narrow individual- 
ism which orders and subordinates every- 
thing to its own advantage, .. . cruelly 
trampling under foot all rights of others. 
Hence the disorder and inequality from 
which arises the accumulation of the 
wealth of nations in the hands of a small 
group of individuals who manipulate the 
market of the world at their own caprice, 
to the immense harm of the masses. . . .” 

Even more than greed, the Church 
deplores atheism. To balance his repri- 
mand, the Pope turned his attention 
toward Moscow, seat of capitalism’s great- 
est enemy. 

“Profiting by so much economic distress 
and so much moral disorder, the enemies 
of all social order, be they called Com- 
munists or any other name, boldly set 
about breaking through every restraint. 
This is the most dreadful evil of our 
ies.......” 

The Pope’s remedies for these manifold 
evils are Prayer, Penance, Mortification. 
For this purpose he set the Feast of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, June 3, for the be- 
ginning of eight days of prayer for de- 
liverance. 

Not mentioned in the encyclical were 
three events of the past three weeks which 
doubtless contributed to the Pope’s dismay 
at the state of the world—the assassina- 
tions of President Doumer of France and 
Premier Inukai of Japan and the finding 
of the murdered Lindbergh baby. But last 
week the Vatican’s daily Osservatore 
Romano, commenting on Inukai’s death, 
observed that recent criminal acts were 
enough “to make the world blush . . . [a] 
most execrable offense to civilization.” 


, *Kreuger developments last week: 1) A 
wedish committee found that Kreuger’s per- 
sonal debts were $93,500,000 in addition to 
indirect Iabilities of $74,800,000. 2) Bank- 
ruptcy was recommended for Kreuger & Toll. 
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Tips, but are not 
even Marlboros. 


Philip Morris takes pleasure in 
acknowledging the popular 
response in previous years by 
offering in 1932 the third 

arlboro Contest for Amateur 
Copy Writers. 


$300..Cash 
(100 PRIZES) 


Better cigarettes come back in- 
to fashion. Marlboros gained 
in 1931. Again in 1932, Marl- 
boros forge ahead. Again we 
invite some of those who have 
graduated . . . progressed ... to 
Marlboros to tell why, in their 
own words. Small prizes are 
offered merely to spur the sport 
of the contest. 


No cost to enter this contest. No 
strings. No conditions. Write us 
in your own words the reason why you gradu- 


100 PRIZES ated to Marlboros. 

——__—— — *DOUBLE PRIZES to Marlboro 
smokers. Anyone is eligible to win any prize. 
FIRST PRIZE We suggest, of course, that you smoke a fresh 

$100* pack of Marlboros before writing as an in- 
spiration. And, as a reminder of Marlboro 
excellence. As a special reward for this extra 
courtesy we offer in each and every case to 
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THIS WON 19th PRIZE IN 1930 






SECOND PRIZE 


$75* double any cash prize when, as, and if, the 
winning answer is written on, or accompan- 
THIRD PRIZE ied separately and individually by, the front 

$50" wrapper from a package of Marlboros. 
: WINNERS -— Selected winners may be widely 
FOURTH PRIZE published in magazines and newspapers. No 
$25° fees or payments beyond prizes. However, we 
regret we cannot return entries, nor undertake 

Sth to 19th correspondence. 


PRIZES 


Ss S MAI i i 
$10* END A f#ANY entries as you wish. 


Each will be considered separately, solely on its 
own merit. And not over 80 words, please. 


20th to 39th Brevity is most important. Rough layout, if 

PRIZES desired. but unimportant. In case of any ties, 
$5* duplicate prizes will be awarded. 

JUDGES—R. M. Ellis, L. B. McKitterick and 

40th to 100th M. J. Sheridan, of Philip Morris & Co., and 


PRIZES K. M. Goode, Advertising advisor, will be 
A Special Library judges. Their decision final. 


Package of 100 Mar!l- 
bore Ivory Tips CLOSING DATE — Contest closes mid- 


night, Saturday, September 17, 1932. Address 
Philip Morris & Co., Dept.2—121 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


MARLBORO 


Priam or wor riereo] | 
L Amenicas finest cic arells 
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Caricaturist 

Trembling with excitement, a function- 
ary of Manhattan’s Ferargil Galleries tele- 
phoned frantically last week: 

“Ignace Jan Paderewski is on the way 
over from his hotel to see the exhibition 
and there isn’t a soul in the gallery!” 

Reporters leaped for their hats, photog- 
raphers jumped for their cameras, Artist 
Zdzislaw Czermanski was routed from his 
hotel room. A fleet of honking taxis bore 
down on 57th Street. Reporters reached 
the galleries just as the grey-haired Polish 
politico-pianist (see p. 16) departed in a 
pale blue swirl of burnt gasoline. The 
perspiring assemblage was left to admire 
the pictures. 

Zdzislaw Czermanski (pronounced 
“Zhishlaff Chairmanski”), a handsome, ex- 
tremely self-possessed young man, was 
born in Lwow (pronounced “Wuff”), 
Poland, 35 years ago. His father & mother 
were mummers, but small Zdzislaw was 
only mildly interested in the theatre. He 
used to practice drawing caricatures by 
making faces at himself in a mirror. He 
learned much more about the human face 
by working for a time as a barber. Dur- 
ing the War he enlisted in crop-headed 
Marshal Joseph Pilsudski’s French-subsi- 
dized Polish Legion, was wounded, men- 
tioned in despatches, thrice taken prisoner. 
In 1919 he gained his first fame as a cari- 
caturist with a pictorial biography of his 
former commander. European editors, 
unable to read the text, erroneously de- 
cided it was anti-Pilsudski in intent. Three 


Special Stiummer 
~ Tour 


VIA ENGLAND TO 


SOUTH AFRICA 





A thrilling Cruise that covers 
half the Globe from North to 
South. Stopping at Madeira .. . 
then across the Equator and on 
to Capetown, Algoa Bay, Natal 
. .. by the popular Union-Castle « hey, 
steamship “Kenilworth Castle”. 
Sailing from Southampton Aug- 
ust 5. Return September 26, or 
by R. M.S. “Windsor Castle” 
October 3 . . . two months for 
only £90 up, First Class. 





UNION-CASTLE — THE RECOG- 

NIZED WAY TO SOUTH AFRICA 

Regular sailings from Sovuth- 
ampton and London 





Literature and full 
particulars from 


® 


UNION-CASTLE 


Genera! Passenger Representatives 
THOS. COOK & SON 
687 Fifth Avenue, New York 
or Local Steamship Agents 


LENE 





years ago he moved to Paris to live. 
L’lllustration printed several of his Paris 
street scenes. British editors were en- 
tranced. He went to London to make a 
series of drawings for the Graphic. In 
January ForTUNE imported him to the 
U. S. to depict political and financial 
leaders. Artist Czermanski speaks no 





ForTUNE 


STATESMAN STIMSON 
The artist also notices doormen’s wrists. 


English, converses in firmly Slavic French. 
Even so he finds New Yorkers sympa- 
thetic, far easier to know than either 
Londoners or Parisians. 


Only two political cartoons were shown 
in his first U. S. exhibition last week, 
The House Restaurant in Washington, and 
Senate—The Republican Cloakroom. Of 
the latter the New York Evening Post’s 
critic Margaret Bruening wrote: “It is 
an indictment of democratic government 
that is appalling, yet-its poignant signifi- 
cance does not obscure the delightful 
quality of its humor.” The other cartoons 
shown were street scenes of Paris, New 
York, London and that sport of all cari- 
caturists from Tenniel to Ralph Barton, 
burlesques of famed paintings. Czer- 
manski’s is a subtle satire, the more effec- 
tive because it relies so little on distortion. 
He has a passion for detail. Drawing in a 
mixture of pencil, pastel and oil paint he 
builds an effective, hilarious whole by 
concentrating on a few minutiae: the 
wrinkles in Secretary Stimson’s coats, the 
gaunt wrists of a Park Avenue doorman, 
the wild hair and felt slippers of a French 
bistro waiter. 








Ranger Fund 


In November 1916, Henry Ward 
Ranger, a self-taught and highly successful 
landscape painter, dropped dead of heart 
failure in his Manhattan studio. He left 
an estate of about $225,000 to the National 
Academy of Design for the purpose of 
buying paintings of living U. S. artists 
(or those not twelve months cold) and 
presenting them to U. S. museums. Last 
week the Academy’s committee handed 
out 13 slices of Ranger pie to eager 
museums all over the country, as follows: 


Picture Artist Gallery 
The Sermon Gari Melchers Corcoran Gallery 
of Art 


(Washington) 


Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art 


Charles W. 
Hawthorne 


Ivan G. Everhart Muse. 
Olinsky um 
(Scranton) 


Brooklyn Mu- 


The Offering 


Madonna 


Woman in Robert Henri 


Cloak seum 
In My Studio Leopold Brooklyn Mu- 
Seyffert seum 
Eagle Lake Jonas Lie State University 
of Iowa 
Frances Frederick Carl Washington 
Frieseke County Mu. 
seum 
(Hagerstown, 
Md.) 
The Black Eugene Albin Memorial 
Cloud Higgins Art Museum 


Oberlin Col- 
lege (Ohio) 


A. A. Anderson 
Gallery of Art 


William Lang- 
son Lathrop 


Summer 


(Richmond, 
Va.) 
Joseph Pennell Wayman Phillips Acad- 
N.A. Adams emy Museum 
(Andover) 


The Fall Bruce Crane University of 


Season Nebraska 
Street Shrine Jerome Meyers Brooklyn Mu- 
seum 
Fisherman Eric Hudson Topeka (Kans.) 
High School 


Five other canvases have been purchased 
and are yet to be distributed including 
two rich prizes: Snow Fields by Rockwell 
Kent and New Years’ Shooter by George 
Luks. 

It was a carefully chosen collection, 
soberly distributed. Even more interesting 
to businessmen is the record of the Ranger 
Fund itself. No trust company was ever 
appointed to guard it. The Council of the 
National Academy has had full control of 
the capital since 1919 when the estate was 
settled. Since then, when thousands of 
other estates have shrivelled, these pre- 
sumably unbusinesslike artists have built 
the Ranger Fund up to $400,000. This 
year they had $35,000 to spend. They 
make no promises, but confidently expect 
to have as much to spend in 1933. 

Other details of the Ranger will are 
interesting. Henry Ranger, who worked 
long and hard for what he made, was less 
interested in providing opportunities for 
youth than most philanthropists. One 
clause of the will provides that two-thirds 
of the paintings must be purchased from 
artists over 45 years of age. 

A committee of 14 Academicians selects 
and distributes the pictures annually. 
None of their own canvases are eligible. 
A museum wishing to benefit from the 
Ranger largesse must apply to this com- 
mittee, explaining what sort of a museum 
it is, what is already in its collection, why 
it wants another picture, and, most in- 
portant, telling whether its building is fire- 
proof and insured. The omnipotent Ranger 
Fund committee investigates, decides what 
sort of a picture to send the humble appli- 
cant. Since 1919 they have distributed 95 
canvases and evolved two rules not ex 
pressly stated in the will: 1) whenever 
possible, to send the work of an artist not 
otherwise represented in a collection; 2 
to send the work of artists from one pat 
of the U. S. to another part of the country. 
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eo A REFRESHING BREATH OF COOL MOUNTAIN AIR 
FOR SULTRY SUMMER MONTHS! 


e NOW AT A PRICE WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL! 


ELIE ruc wobbanie Aw COOxER 


A new era of summer comfort 
is here! And best of all, now at 
aprice within the reach of every- 
one. ChilAire, the Portable Air 
Cooler, has been developed, 
thoroughly tested and proven by 
the ice industry and is ready to 
perform its nation-wide mission. 


ChilAire provides winter effi- 
ciency in the summer for the 
business executive and the pro- 
fessional man, not only chilling 
theair of his office but reducing 
humidity to the proper degree 
for both health and refreshing 
comfort. Furthermore, an 0zo- 
nator refreshens the air, killing 
tobacco fumes and room odors. 
Because it is portable, with no 
installations necessary and 
therefore can be glided to any 
room or location where an 
electrical connection is avail- 
able, ChilAire is ideal for hotels, 
hospitals and homes. Remem- 
ber that a really portable unit 
can be obtained only with the 
use of ice. ChilAire is inexpen- 
sive to buy — inexpensive to use! 


The cabinet is a beautiful piece 
of furniture—in walnut, mahog- 
any or white enamel finish. It 
hasan ice capacity for continued 
operation of 8 to 11 hours. Its 
mechanism is simple and fool 
proof and the electrical cost of 
operation is only a few cents a 


day. 


Bring the cool, refreshing 
climate of the sea shore or 
mountains into your office or 
home this summer with this 
efficient, portable space cooler. 
Ask your ice manufacturer for a 
demonstration without obliga- 
tion. Also mail coupon at right 
for complete information. 


THE PORTABLE 













































ChilAire Corporation 


Name ____ 


Address __ e 


AIR COOLER 





City. 





* 
cA Development for the Scientific Yet 


Inexpensive Use of Ice to Promote 


Health and Comfort. 





Winter efficiency for s 


the executive 





Doctors and dentists can now pro- 
vide cool, inviting waiting rooms & 





Now refreshing coolness for 
the sleeping room e 


3115 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Missouri 

Will you please mail me your descriptive folder of Chil Aire, the 
Portable Air Cooler. I am interested in this inexpensive opportunity 
for winter comfort in the summer for my [) office 


(CD home. 






































































Passengers 
Mail 
Express 


as for reservations call any 


= . W.A. office, Postal 
% Telegraph, hotel por- 
4& ter, or Travel Bureau. 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
HARRISBURG 
PITTSBURGH 
COLUMBUS 
DAYTON 

FORT WAYNE 
CHICAGO 
INDIANAPOLIS 
ST. LOUIS 
SPRINGFIELD 
KANSAS CITY 
WICHITA 

TULSA 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
AMARILLO 
ALBUQUERQUE 
WINSLOW 

LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Show Boat 

A musical comedy behaved like a 
comic opera last week. It came back to 
Broadway just as if it had been written 
by Gilbert & Sullivan or Franz Lehar or 
Victor Herbert. It set people to singing 
again songs they had never forgotten. 


| Musical comedies do not act that way. 





| novel. 





They make what money they can while 
they are new, then fade into limbo for- 
gotten except perhaps for a stray tune. 
But four years ago, even before the first 
curtain went up, Broadway sensed that 
Jerome Kern’s Show Boat was different. 

Show Boat does not begin with a noisy 
medley of the song hits to accompany the 
customers’ march down the aisles, the 
clatter-bang of seats. Its prelude estab- 
lishes the play’s mood, introduces definite 
themes, just as Wagner introduced themes 
in his preludes to develop them later on. 
The people in Show Boat have charac- 
teristic motifs just as Wotan and Siegfried 
have theirs in the Ring operas. Cap’n 
Andy Hawks has a light, rollicking phrase 
all his own. Parthy, his New England 
wife, has a phrase as shrewish and tart as 
Actress Edna May Oliver’s face. Julie, 
the quadroon, has her tragedy suggested 
by the mournful notes which introduce 
“Can’t Help Lovin’ That Man.” Show 
Boat’s choruses are more than an excuse 
to display pretty faces and legs. 

The levee theme, developed fully in “Ol’ 
Man River” when the Negro chorus comes 
on stage, sweating under bales of cotton, 
is the kernel around which Show Boat’s 
music grew. Composer Kern wrote the 
song for Negro Paul Robeson. Then 
around it he wove his melodic fabric to fit 
the libretto which Oscar Hammerstein II 
craftily extracted from Edna Ferber’s 
Paul Robeson was to have sung in 
the original U.S. production but it was de- 
layed. Contracts called him to London. 
He sang in the London show, had his great 
success. He was in last week’s revival, 
heavy, slavish, magnificent as he sang 
his one song, half-hypnotized by it. 
Dennis King was new too as Ravenal, the 
gambler who marries Cap’n Andy’s Mag- 
nolia (Norma Terris). Helen Morgan 
was back as the quadroon with her flut- 
tering hands and hang-dog look. 

Fifteen years ago newspaper critics were 
referring to the “inexhaustible Jerome 
Kern.” They had in mind such songs as 
“They Didn’t Believe Me,” written in 


| hobble-skirt-times for Donald Brian and 


pretty Julia Sanderson to sing when they 
could keep their feet still long enough in 
The Girl from Utah. “Till the Clouds 


| Roll By” and “An Old-Fashioned Wife” 





in Oh Boy! followed, then “The Sun 
Shines Brighter” and “Sirens’ Song” in 
Leave It to Jane, then “Babes in the 
Wood” in Very Good, Eddie. Matinée 
audiences were wearing Castle clips and 
suede-top boots then, buying the sheet 
music in the lobby to play over when they 
got home. 

P. G. Wodehouse collaborated on some 
of these early shows. For years he and 
Kern did ghost-work in London for Pro- 
ducer Charles Frohman. Kern got $15 a 
week, Wodehouse $12. Sally, Sonny, Step- 
ping Stones, Show Boat, Sweet Adeline. 





. . . Kern had a superstition that shows 
whose name started with the letter S went 
better. At least they earned him enough 
to keep a house boat off Palm Beach, to 
indulge his penchant for collecting (and 
reading) rare manuscripts and first edj- 
tions, so many valuable ones that at auc. 
tion three years ago they brought $1,800, 
000. 

It is the fashion to say that Irving Ber. 
lin’s “Alexander’s Ragtime Band”’ started 
the ragtime craze; that the blues came in 
when William Christopher Handy took 
“St. Louis Blues” North; that George 
Gershwin took jazz into the concert rooms, 


No one ever accused Composer Kern of | 


starting anything. He has simply written 
a great many songs of which people never 
seem to tire, polite, modulated tunes re- 
flective of the musical study he put in in 
Germany. And he was the first to use 





JEROME KERN 


Like Wotan, Cap’n Andy has a moti}. 


saxophones popularly, in 1913.* Smooth 
ly played they seemed to suit his music. 
Personally Kern is the antithesis of the 
layman's notion of a prosperous Tin Pan 
Alleyman. There is nothing dapper ot 
brisk about him. He has frizzy grey hair, 
a beak-like nose down which his spectacles 
are always sliding. He hates fripperies. 
He never has been known to wear a new 
hat. He buys them from his friends when 
they are through with them. A clean piece 
of manuscript paper strikes terror to his 
heart. He writes his tunes on old scores or 
he may scuff on a piece of paper until it 
looks properly seasoned. He is quiet, 
courteous, scholarly. He lives in Bron 
ville, N. Y. where for him the event of last 
week was his 13-year-old daughters 
graduation from grammar school. 





*Composer Kern’s latest scores (Show Boat, 
Sweet Adeline, The Cat and the Fiddle) have 
profited by Composer Robert Russell Bennett's 
orchestrations. Composer Bennett, collaborating 
now on an opera with Critic Robert A. Simon ol 
The New Yorker (Time, May 23) uses 1ew 
superficial tricks but he goes underneath the 
songs, inserts inner voices, counterpoint. He 
orchestrated Of Thee I Sing for George Gershwit, 
Face the Music for Irving Berlin, The Bane 
Wagon for Arthur Schwarz, all Broadway hits. 
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Metropolitan Line-Up 

Like football fans waiting to hear who 
will play in the backfield, Manhattan 
opera-goers have been waiting to hear 
what stars would sing in the Metropoli- 
tan’s long-debated 1932-33 season. Last 
week as he sailed for Europe Manager 


Giulio Gatti-Casazza announced the 
changes. Soprano Maria Jeritza will 
no longer sing with the company. Mr. 


Gatti has had to cut his cloth to fit a 
season one-third shorter than usual. 
Jeritza and 26 others whose contracts 
expired have been dropped from the 
roster. Tenor Beniamino Gigli had a long- 
term contract but he chose to leave rather 
than accept less money (Time, May 9 & 
16). 

A company which gives opera every 
night needs several leading tenors. Tenor 
Gigli inherited many of his best roles 
from the late great Enrico Caruso. To 
succeed Gigli Mr. Gatti has chosen Tenor 


Tito Schipa, another’ short, plump 
Italian, lately of the Chicago Civic 
Opera.* Also from Chicago will come 


Frida Leider, great Wagnerian Soprano 
long coveted by the Metropolitan. Tenor 
Gustaaf de Loor and _ Basso-Baritone 
Ludwig Hofmann will strengthen the 
German wing. Four new Americans are 
on the list: Tenor Richard Crooks, 
Soprano Helen Gleason, Contralto Rose 
Bampton, Baritone Richard Bonelli. Three 
operas will be added to the repertoire: 
Louis Gruenberg’s Emperor Jones, 
Richard Strauss’s Elektra, Giachino An- 
tonio Rossini’s J/ Signor Bruschino. 





Spring Festivals 

Most U.S. music festivals follow a well- 
established formula. They use big local 
choruses, a symphony orchestra, a few 
imported soloists. Already this spring 


Harrisburg has had its Mozart Festival: | 


Richmond, Va. a State Choral Festival for 
which mountain whites came into town 
bringing banjos, mandolins and guitars to 
accompany their own folk songs; Roch- 
ester and Saratoga, N. Y. have given Amer- 
ican Music Festivals (Time, May 16). 
From the belfry of Lehigh University’s 
Wwy-covered chapel in Bethlehem, Pa., the 
Moravian Trombone Choir announced the 
famed Bach festival. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. and New York’s 
Westchester County gave important fes- 
tivals last week. Chicago’s North Shore 


Festival is on this week at Evanston. | 


These three festivals are even more simi- 
lar this year than usual. All include music 
by Franz Joseph Haydn in honor of the 
big, bewigged Austrian’s bicentennial. 
Evanston and Ann Arbor are both hear- 
ing Frederick Stock conduct the Chicago 








Symphony and, for the first time, Swedish | 


Soprano Goeta Ljungberg. Inserted in 
fan Arbor’s second program was Richard 
strausss Death and Transfiguration, 
Played out of respect for the Festival's 
under, octogenarian Albert Augustus 
el director emeritus of Michigan 
hiversity’s School of Music, who died as 
the Festival was starting. 

ee 

*Chj : . 

Ps Chicagoans were still struggling last week 
— the $500,000 necessary to ensure another 
Kags (Time, March 14) but reliable report 
Was that the Chicago officials—chief of whom 


° depressed Samuel Insull—have decided on dis- 
Continuing, 





REVEAL BEAUTY AND CHARM 
OF EYES. HIGH-UP SIDE BOWS 
DO NOT OBSTRUCT VISION 


DON’T SKIMP ON EYESIGHT 


OU may need glasses and not be 
aware of it. The fact that you 
apparently see as well as friends 
may be misleading you. They can- 
not see through your eyes nor you 
through theirs. Don’t guess about 
your eyesight. You may be skimp- 
ing if you do, for seven out of every 
ten persons should wear glasses. 
Don’t judge for yourself. Seek out 
in your community the man who 
knows. By all means go to a man of 
training, experience and_ highest 
skill. Anything less than a thorough 
examination by a competent 
man is skimping on eyesight. 


HAVE YOUR EYES EXAMINED 
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FUL-VUE GLASSES 





The same girl, but differ- 
ent glasses. At left, new 
style FUL-VUE reveal 
the eyes and clear side- 
way vision. Below, old- 
style side bows hide the 


eyes and obstruct vision. 


Good fitting of glasses, too, is vi- 
tally important to your comfort as 
well as your appearance. This re- 
quires a study of facial contours and 
measurements. Intelligent fitting of 
your glasses can make a startling 
difference in your good looks. Hasty 
fitting is skimping. It cannot satisfy. 

Ful-Vue glasses represent a notable 
improvement. They are made for 
men and women—with frames or 
rimless, in pink or white gold. You 
will find much of value in our new 
book, “‘What You Should Know 
About Your Glasses.” The coupon 


brings it without cost. 


AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
Southbridge, Mass. 


SEND FOR 


this important 
illustrated 


BOOKLET 


AmericanOpticalCo. ,Dept.T2,5outhbridge,Mass. 
Without charge or obligation, please send me 
the booklet, “What You Should Know About 


Your Glasses "’ 


———— 
Address. 


a on 


The name of the man who fits my glasses is 
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Western Shift 


In the U. S. the main stream of peda- 
gogical migration is from South and West 
eastward to the older, better known uni- 
versities where salaries are generally 


higher, chances of fame better. But any 
chart of professorial movements would 
also show a trend toward such midwestern 
institutions as the Universities of Chicago 
and Wisconsin, an even more pronounced 








NEBRASKA’S DEAN HIcks 


“I would rather be known as a historian.” 


trend toward California. Last week oc- 
curred an important shift in the West. 
Dr. John Donald Hicks, distinguished 
dean of the college of arts & sciences of 
the University of Nebraska, resigned to 
become professor of American history at 
Dr. Glenn Frank’s University of Wiscon- 
sin. He will replace Pulitzer-prizewinning 
(1924) Professor Frederic Logan Paxson, 
who next session will be teaching history 
at the University of California. Chief 
reason for both changes is financial: Wis- 
consin pays better than Nebraska, Cali- 
fornia better than Wisconsin. In Dr. 
Hicks’s case there is another important 
reason. Said he: “I would rather be 
known as a historian than as a college 
dean.” 

Deploring Dr. Hicks’s loss last week, 
Nebraska could point with pride to other 
eminent pedagogs it has produced for 
other faculties. Among them: Sociologist 
Edward Alsworth Ross (now at Wiscon- 
sin), Dr. Hartley Burr Alexander (Scripps 
College, California), Dr. Irving Samuel 
Cutter (Dean of Northwestern Medical 
School), Law Dean Roscoe Pound (Har- 
vard). On Wisconsin’s staff Dr. Hicks 
will be in the good company of Experi- 
mentalist Alexander Meiklejohn, Law 
Dean Lloyd Garrison, Agricultural College 
Dean Chris Lauriths Christenson, Agricul- 
ture Professor Asher Hobson, all acquired 
by Wisconsin since Dr. Frank became 
president in 1925. 


Small Dr. Hicks, 42, likes to wear 
bright shirts and bow ties, to dig in his 
garden. President of the Mississippi Val- 


ley Historical Society, he is an authority 
on the Populist uprising of the 1890’s. 
With his desire to do more teaching most 
of his old students sympathize. He has a 
reputation of never letting a student go to 
sleep in his classroom, boasts of the 
athletes he has “reformed” into keen 


students. 
— 


Princeton’s Interregnum 

Since 71-year-old Dr. John Grier Hib- 
ben announced more than a year ago that 
he would retire this June as president of 
Princeton University at the end of 20 
years’ service, Princeton’s board of trus- 
tees has sought vainly for a sufficiently 
distinguished successor. Two months ago 
University of Chicago’s Arthur Holly 
Compton, Nobel Prize physicist, was re- 
ported to have declined the post (Time, 
March 21). The Princeton trustees have 
been meeting fortnightly in an effort to 
agree on some one else. Last week, their 
quest still unsuccessful, they chose one of 
their own number to be acting president. 
He was Edward Dickinson Duffield, bulky 
president of Prudential Insurance Co., 
super-loyal Princeton alumnus. He will 
direct Princeton’s affairs as long as may 
be necessary until a permanent president 
is picked.* 

Princeton alumni last week were com- 
forted if not overjoyed by their trustees’ 
decision. That the presidency of Princeton 
should be so hard to fill seemed. an equiv- 
ocal commentary on the university. But 
that so dependable a person as “Ed” Duf- 
field would be in charge insured against 
any backsliding of the institution with Dr. 
Hibben gone. The university’s immediate 
problems are financial and finance is his 
torte. His shoulders are broad enough to 
carry any unpleasantness that may arise 
from Princeton’s necessary retrenchments. 
Though not primarily a scholar, Acting- 
President Duffield received both B.A. and 
M.A. degrees from Princeton (1892. 
1895). He has served twelve years as a 
life trustee. He is descended from Prince- 
ton’s first president, Jonathan Dickinson. 
His father, Rev. John Thomas Duffield, 
taught there for 56 years. His brother, 
Henry Green Duffield, was treasurer from 
1901 to 1930. Than Ed Duffield no man 
appreciates more the remarkable group of 
trustees—including Moses Taylor Pyne, 
Bayard Henry, Charles Scribner, Cyrus 
McCormick, Melancthon W. Jacobus, 
Edward Sheldon, Henry B. Thompson— 
who built up the modern Princeton. None 
is more devoted than he to their belief 
that the genius of Princeton and its dis- 
tinction lie and should remain in the un- 
dergraduate college rather than in the 
ramifications of a big university. 

Big of frame and face, President-elect 

*During the last few years college trustees 
have shown an increasing disposition to choose 
presidents from among themselves. President 
Thomas Sovereign Gates of the University of 
Pennsylvania, onetime Morgan partner, was 
chairman of the board’s executive committee; 
President Stanley King of Amherst was a mem- 
ber of the board, as were President Walter Lee 
Lingle of Davidson College (N. C.) and 
President-elect Pat Morris Neff of Baylor 
University (Tex.). 


Duffield, 61, has been president of th | 


Village of South Orange, N. J. (1917) and 
of its board of education (1901-04), h 
1905-06 he was New Jersey’s assistan 
attorney general. Last year was not th 


first time New Jersey has thought of him | 


as a Republican gubernatorial possibility, 
Because of his many other activities (Pres. 
byterian councils also keep him busy) fe 


— a 


will not be a full-time president of Prine. | 


ton. When he is away the administration 
of the university will be in the hands of 
Dean of the Faculty Luther Pfahler Eisep. 
hart, who has been at Princeton for 37 
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Underwood & Underwood 


Epwarp DICKINSON DUFFIELD 
He knows where Princeton’s genius lies. 


years and was largely instrumental in 
formulating the upperclass  (“‘four- 
course”) plan of study inaugurated in 
1924. 

Continuing their search for a permanent 
president, Princeton’s trustees will have to 
consider at least three frequently men- 
tioned alumni: Roland Sletor Morris 
(1896), Woodrow Wilson’s Ambassador to 
Japan, president of the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation and member of the advisory 
board of Princeton’s school of public and 
international affairs; Walter Ewing Hope 
(1901), long an able, devoted Princeton 
trustee, lately (1929-31) Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; Lawyer Raymond 
Blaine Fosdick (1905) of Manhattan (bro- 
ther of Preacher Harry Emerson Fosdick). 

Another college without a president is 
the University of Virginia. Another pres- 
dent of the Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 
Newton Diehl Baker (whom Princetons 
Morris succeeded), lately pooh-poohed the 
suggestion that he had been offered the 
Virginia post occupied by Dean Jobn 
Lloyd Newcomb since the death of Edwin 
Anderson Alderman last year. Last week 
Virginia was apparently no nearer than 
Princeton to finding its man. 


Kudos 


Every year universities and _ colleges 
throughout the U. S. and Canada vie with 
each other in paying honor to those whom 
they hold to be great or near-great. Last 
week the 1932 kudos season got under 
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PR OLLLLLI BE LE tS 


All dressed up for an elevator ride 


Leg-of-mutton sleeves and bustles, peg-top 


pants and side whiskers, what a stir they'd 
make today. And yet they’re no more anti- 
quated than many elevators in service in 1932! 


THESE are new days and you are looking for new 
and up-to-date things. And you are sometimes a 
little shocked, and rightly so, at some of the anti- 
quated elevators upon which you are often obliged 
to ride. You could hardly be blamed for avoiding 
them whenever practical, and patronizing the build- 
ing which is considerate enough to provide com- 
fortable, modern* elevator service. 


Here are some of the aids to convenience and 
comfort which you will find in a modern* Otis ele- 
vator. The self-leveling device which automatically 
seeks the exact level of your floor, and without jerk 
or jar. Automatic, noiseless door openers and 
closers. Completely enclosed cars which hide the 


hatchway and make the motion almost unnoticeable. 
Cars, fixtures, lobbies, all finely finished in the 
modern manner. These and many, many others. 

If you feel you are not getting the best of ele- 
vator service in your building, speak to the owner 
about it. Remind him that Otis engineers have so 
skilfully designed elevator improvements, almost 
every one is adaptable to the older models and 
that under the Otis Modernization Plan, elevators 
ean be brought up-to-date at low cost. We will be 
glad to inspect his elevators and report as to what 
is needed for modernization. This service is free. 
All he needs do is call the Otis office in your city. 


*A modern elevator is not necessarily new. It can be an old 
one made modern through the Otis Modernization Plan. 
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TO SHIRT 
BUYING 
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Beware of collars that won’t lie flat, or that 


curl like a scroll. For the collar is the most 


important part of any shirt—the part the 
world sees. 






Demand your exact sleeve length. Then, 
and only then, can you be sure that the cuff 


will extend the proper half-inch below the 


coat sleeve. 





And whatever you do, guard against shrink- 
age! All your care in getting a perfectly- 
fitting, perfectly-setting collar—and_proper- 
length sleeves—will avail you naught if the 
shirt shrinks several sizes too small. 


Arrow Shirts have the best-looking, best fit- 
ting collars ever put on shirts. They’re made 
with all the secrets of style and fit Arrow has 
learned in making over four billion collars. 
Arrow Shirts come in a wide range of sleeve 
lengths to assure you your proper length. 
And Arrow Shirts will stay your size forever, 
because they are Sanforized Shrunk. This 
process—the only one of its kind—guaran- 
tees that, no matter how often the shirt is 
laundered, it will fit you perfectly or you 
get your money back! This week, the Arrow 
store in your town is featuring two famous 
Arrow Shirts—the Trump at $1.95, and the 
Paddock at $2.50. Collar attached, or neck- 
band, whichever you prefer. Remember, if it 
hasn’t an Arrow label, it isn’t an Arrow Shirt. 
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| way with Wooster College (Ohio) giving 
| an L.H.D. to First Lady Lou Henry 
Hoover. The following other colleges con- 
ferred upon the following other people the 
following degrees: 


Alaska Agricultural College & School 
| of Mines (Fairbanks, Alaska ) 


Brigadier General James Gordon Steese, one- 
time (1920-27) president of the 
Alaska Road Commission........... Sc.D. 

University of Alberta (Canada) 

William Legh Walsh, Lieutenant Gov- 





CRUE OF DAR. ot Nain gs 3 2 0 sss LL.D. 
Baylor College for Women (Belton, 
Tex.) 


Mrs. Willie Graves White, Daughter of 
Baylor University’s first president, 
Henry Lee Graves........ Honorary A.B. 


Converse College (Spartanburg, S. C.) 
Mary Vardrine McBee, principal of 
Charleston’s socialite Ashley Hall. .Litt.D. 


Cumberland University (Lebanon, 


Tenn. ) 
Charles Joseph Turck, president of 
Centre College, Kentucky.......... LL.D. 
McGill University (Montreal) 





John Huston Finley, Associate Editor 
of the New York Times........... LL.D. 
Major General Robert U. Patterson, 


Surgeon General, U. S. Army....... LL.D. 
John Stanley Plaskett, director, Domin- 

ion Astronomical Observatory...... LL.D. 
Horatio Walker, aftist.............- LL.D. 
Alfred North Whitehead, Harvard pro- 

fessor of philosophy.............+. LL.D. 


Oglethorpe University (Atlanta, Ga.) 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Governor 
Oe TW WORK 650 005th bab 0b0.0 8500 6% LL.D. 





Students & Stomach Pumps 


Because Pennsylvania has more colleges 
than any other state (65), the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching chose it as the subject of an in- 
quiry to determine how much young men 
& women learn in college.* In four years 
it investigated 49 colleges, examined thou- 
sands of students. The findings, issued in 
the Foundation’s annual report, were 
ready in time for learned and vocal Albert 
Edward Wiggam in a radio speech last 
week to summarize as follows: 

“At least one-third of the students had 
learned nothing at all, and about one-half 
had learned very little.” 

Added Columbia’s loud Professor 
Walter Boughton Pitkin, historian of 
Stupidity (Trme, April 4), co-summarizer: 
“The best thing which the richest, most 
influential and most ambitious graduates 
of American colleges during the past 40 
years have been able to achieve is to send 
127,000,000 people: into bankruptcy and 
mess up all of North America.’ 

In 1928 the Foundation gave to several 
thousand college seniors a twelve-hour, 
two-day test on a series of 3,400 items 
drawn from subjects taught in a liberal 
arts college. Only the 4,500 students who 
subsequently were graduated were con- 
sidered. In 1930 another test was pre- 
pared for sophomores, more comprehen- 
sive, designed to measure such knowledge 
as might be expected to increase from year 
to year. In some Colleges this test was 
given to all four classes. 

“The peak of literary knowledge,” 
ported Carnegie, “both of words and of 
books, is apparently reached in the fresh- 
man year; 53% of the college seniors test- 


*Part of an exhaustive inquiry into the entire 
educational system, begun in Pennsylvania four 
years ago, still far from finished. Specific school 

children have been singled out, are being watched 


| through high school and college. 


> 
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ed in English ictus inl, wecl and vocabulary 
stood lower than the median freshman, 

Mathematics exhibits a_ consistent 
backward movement. The sopho. 
more group has the advantage in the in. 
telligence scores. . . . In general science 


39% of the freshmen did better than the 


| 


median senior; in foreign literature about 


24%; in fine arts 36%; in general history 
38%. In the test as a whole 30% of the 
seniors were below the freshman median, 
while about the same proportion of fresh- 
men outdid the median senior. The here. 
tofore pardonable and undisproved convic. 
tion of the fourth-year man that any 
senior must of necessity be wiser than any 
freshman should apparently undergo revi- 
sion. Either the knowledge has simply 
not been retained or it has never been 
acquired.” 

In English, the Foundation found, 
“students drop the study as freshmen, and 
literary knowledge tends to disappear. 

. As for vocabulary . . . the effect of 
college . . . appears to be almost negligi- 


ble and in some cases positively injurious. | 


. -. To a senior with average score the 
word benighted means weary, recreant 
means diverting and spurious means 
foamy. Possibly the fact that he takes the 
word assiduous to mean foolish may help 
explain his case.” 

Carnegie concluded: “With few and 
very recent exceptions, American second- 
ary and college education . . . has insist- 
ed on estimating its results by measuring 
the immediate intake of raw material and 
laying but little emphasis on the evidences 
of assimilation as shown by permanence of 
acquisition. . . . Tests and examinations 
. . . appear to deserve the ribald com- 
ment that a medical student once made to 
William James to the effect that he saw 
in them nothing but a periodical applica- 
tion of the stomach pump.” 


CINEMA 








The New Pictures 


Reserved for Ladies (Paramount Brit- 
ish) is a witty statement of the social 
status of a prince of London headwaiters 
(Leslie Howard) who falls in love incog- 
nito with a South African heiress (Eliza- 
beth Allan). He follows her from shop 
to shop, picking up things she drops; to 
her hotel (whose dining-room autocrat 
he is); to the Austrian Tyrol. He is mak- 
ing progress against her sniggers when an 
incognito King (George Grossmith) comes 
to the inn, is ah’d and curtseyed at, recog- 
nizes Headwaiter Howard as an old friend. 
Howard explains his own incognito which 
the King respects, inviting him to dinner, 
establishing him as at least a prince. The 
girl, as girl to prince, now pooh-poohs 
social distinctions. Howard agrees but, as 
headwaiter to girl, he dares not undeceive 
her. They part. 
brings them together again in Leslie 
Howard’s hotel dining-room where, 4 
heiress to headwaiter, she snubs him un- 
happily until the headwaiter vanishes and 
discloses—lo! a man. The social inflec- 
tions of the story are British but the end- 
ing is satisfactorily U. S. 

Reserved for Ladies was first a story by 


Hungarian Dramatist Ernest Vajda, then 


The benevolent King | 
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a silent cinema, Service for Ladies with 
Adolphe Menjou in 1927. Amusing in 
both versions, its comedy is steadily im- 


proving with repetition. Hungarian Di- | 
rector Alexander Korda directed this | 
talking version in England for Paramount, | 


with U. S. money, English actors, camera- 
men, staff.* Leslie Howard does his usual 


discreet, effortless, alert job, delivering | 


the bright lines of the dialog as though he 
habitually talked that way. George Gros- 
smith as a tall, rheumatic, liverish, twin- 
kling ram-rod King, is a sly parody of 
Sweden’s Gustaf V. 








Two Seconds (First National) is a 
turgid cinemelodrama of the moral bank- 
rupting and liquidation of an honorable 
sucker (Edward G. Robinson). It opens 
with Robinson assuming the attitude in 





an electric chair and it is based on the | 
unscientific theory that a man’s life un- | 
reels itself, complete with dialog, in the | 


two seconds between the first twitch of 
the electricity and unconsciousness. Re- 
capitulating, Robinson sees himself as a 
happy steelworker on a girder with his 
friend (Preston Foster). Soon, still happy, 


he is refusing to get involved with a | 


pretty, scheming dancehall girl (Vivienne 
Osborne). She fills him full of liquor and 
marries him anyway and he is marked for 
the electric chair. In defending her against 
his best friend’s cynicisms, her husband 
boots the friend off his girder to death. 
Robinson’s nerves are so shattered by this 
that he stays home and jitters, allowing 
his wife to support him with her lover’s 


tainted money, which bothers Robinson | 


to the point of gambling with it until he 
wins enough to pay back her lover. He 
then kills Vivienne Osborne, thereby get- 
ting out of the red morally, but broiling 
for it: Last shot: Robinson’s wide writh- 
ing mouth pleading up at the judge for two 
minutes, ‘“You’re killing me at the wrong 
time. You should have killed me when I 
was taking his money. It ain’t fair to let 
a rat live and kill a man. It ain't fair. 
| rs 











Huddle (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) con- | 


tains precisely the amount of theatricals | 


that a college cinema apparently needs in 
order to exist. But it contains no 
cinematic collegiates. It is lent unusual 
authenticity because all the scenes were 


taken on the Yale campus, because more | 


than the expected number of actual foot- 
ball shots are shown, and because the hero, 


who is no gentleman, only ties the score 


in the final game with Harvard. 
Tony (Ramon Novarro), an Italian 
puddler with an accent who goes to New 


Haven on a scholarship, is a boor whose | 


one asset is knowing how to play fine 
football. Everyone heartily hates him— 
everyone except his roommate and Rosalie 
(Madge Evans), the daughter of the 
chairman of the steel company for which 
Tony used to work. Even she is shocked 
when he suggests they spend some time at 


a secluded inn, But when he plays through | 


—_— 


* . . . | 
Paramount has studios in Paris (three years 


old) and at Elstree, England (one year old), 


both now self-supporting. The Paris studio | 


made pictures in 14 languages the first year, 


in French, German, Spanish and Swedish the | 


second, only in French this year, dubbing in four 


other languages after pictures were completed. | 


he English studio is 95% English-manned, 
with a U. S. supervising executive and sound 
machine supervisor, 


“There goes another SOc. 


But never mind... I'll 
play this one | found.” 









14 HOLES LATER 


Not even a mark 















“Look! “Yes sir; that’s why it's 





and it certainly goes a 


mile. Some ball! Fairways 


| the largest-selling 
\ 50c ball of them all.” 


™ for me from now on” 








Copr. 1932, United States Rubber Co. 


“U. S.“ ROYAL—For Distance . . . . 75c¢ each—3 for $2. 
-“ PRO ROYAL—For Super-Distance. 75c each—3 for $2. 
.“ QUEEN ROYAL—For Women . 75c each—3 for $2. 
75¢ each—3 for $2. 


“ NOBBY . 3 really good balls for only $1—or 35c each. 
. S." TIGER—For Practice . . Its price is surprisingly low. 


@ “U.S.” Sv Golf Ball 


A PRODUCT OF THE UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 





Slew 


FEATHERWEIGHT 


PARIS 


GARTERS 


You'll get the comfort-surprise 
of your life when you slip on 
a pair of these New Feather- 
weight Paris. Try a 
pair today! You'll 
enjoy their cool com- 
fort. Weigh less than 
an ounce. 

Exclusive Paris features—The 
patented Paris Rubber Cush- 
ion Clasp—holds hose firmly 
between “‘rubber and rub- 
ber’’—no rips or slips. 
Steinweave Elastics used ex- 
clusively—treated with the 


speciel ANTI-OXIDANT 
Process insuring long life. 


Featherweight Paris Garters 50c 
Others 25c¢ to $1 


By the makers of Paris 
Suspenders and Belts 


A. STEIN & COMPANY 
CHICAGO— NEW YORK 


Send us your travel budget 

and we will gladly submit a 

choice of itineraries, sailing 

dates, and steamship lines. No 
obligation. Write us today. 


bod.) 8 me ce) °eGEO.E. MARSTERS, INC 


248A_WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





12 miles from Boston; 
thoroughly modern; pri- 
vate bathing beach; rates 
considerate. Booklet. 
Clement Kennedy 
President 





There are thousands of 
periodicals— 


There is just ONE 


Newsmagazine 











TIME 


| the Harvard game all the while threatened 
with appendicitis, and almost dies there- 
from afterward, classmates & Rosalie 
know at last he is a true Eli. 





Westward Passage (RKO) improves 
on Margaret Ayer Barnes’s novel but is 
still dull, incredible. It purports to show 
respectable ladies how to have their cake 
and eat it too. Ann Harding, more phleg- 
matic than usual, meets a penniless young 





Bohemian (Laurence Olivier) and elopes 
with him into poverty, diaper-drying and 
bickering, which bounce her into the arms 
of an appreciative tycoon (Irving Pichel). 
The new husband is substantial, adequate 
and unexciting for ten years or until the 
first husband turns up again, successful, 
in Lucerne, Switzerland. The combination 
results in a triumph for romance. An 
attempt has been made to put into the 
picture the confused moral values of Au- 
thor Barnes’s novel, with the new twist 
confusing them even further. Typical se- 
quence: Ann Harding and her first hus- 
| band quarrel in a taxi. He gets out, goes 
to a speakeasy, repents, telephones her to 
join him. Ann Harding tramps gloomily 











in and says she is going to have a baby. 





A Nous, La Liberté! (Tobis-Paris). 
French Director René Clair has made a 
brilliant attempt to do it all in one pic- 
ture—comedy, romance, adventure, slap- 
stick and satire on industry, prisons, so- 
ciety, the Machine Age and love. Amaz- 
ingly, the film makes brilliant sense in 
every department, even to audiences ig- 
norant of French. The picture opens with 
long rows of convicts tapping away at 
wooden toy horses. Two friends plan an 
escape. Louis (Raymond Cordy) suc- 
ceeds, knocks over a bicyclist and rides 
victoriously into the finish of a bicycle 
race. He progressively masters burgher 
manners and the industrial system, be- 
comes owner of a phonograph shop, then 
a department store, then a vast phono- 
graph factory, in Which mass production 
and prison methods are satirically inter- 
lined. The second convict, Emile (Henri 
Marchand), free at last, a wistful cham- 
pion of the bill of rights, is jailed again 
for singing to flowers. Again he escapes, 
chases a pretty girl (Rolla France) into 
the phonograph factory, is herded into 
line, disrupts the phonograph-assembling 
routine with his fumbling individualism, 
finally confronts the phonograph tycoon, 
his old convict pal, disrupting also his rou- 
tine. The plot now begins to spin like a 
pinwheel. Blackmailers, a love interest, 
the police, a fabulous Magic Park for 
lovers, a lost suitcase with the tycoon’s 
fortune, make a buoyant arrangement in 
nonsense, ending with a ceremony to cele- 
brate the factory’s wiring for entire mech- 
anization, no humans required. A high 
wind is blowing, silk hats teeter, the 
police are closing in on the convict-tycoon, 
the money in the lost suitcase begins to 
blow into the crowd, the grandstand col- 
lapses. . . . J At last peace: the factory is 
mechanized, the ex-workers engaged in 
mass lounging, fishing, dancing. The two 
heroes go off singing for pennies on the 
highroad of liberty. 

Director Clair keeps his characters, ac- 
tion and dialog as natural and human as 


| possible. But the settings, the story, the 


mood of the direction, are stylized to 
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achieve a dream quality. Director Chai 
uses anonymities for his leads; Actor Ray. 
mond Cordy was a taxi-driver a year ago 
Admiration for Charlie Chaplin is show 
in mob scenes, chases and _ stampedes 
which follow Chaplin’s principles of dance 
and pantomime. Director Clair, 30, was 
until 1926 a newspaperman whose novel, | 
Adams, a story of Charlie Chaplin, had 
some success. He joined a Paris experi- 
mental art group specializing in cinema, 
produced The Italian Straw Hat, The 
Phantom of Moulin Rouge. International | 
success began with talking pictures (Sou | 
Les Toits de Paris, Le Million). For all 
his pictures René Clair writes the story ‘ 
and dialog, directs, cuts and edits. He has 
repeatedly rejected Hollywood contracts. 
Says he: “Hollywood wanted me for five 
years. If they are happy, they keep me; | 
if I am unhappy, I must stay. It is not 
good for me. ... It is more important 
to make good pictures than good money, 

. Money they can give you; liberty 


they cannot.” A Nous, La Liberté! was 














RENE CLAIR 


. makes sense in every department. 


passed by the French censor after 
Liberty-Lover Clair had made some Ie 
quested changes. 

Good shots: a crowd of silk hats in the 
factory yard running away from the 
camera; the parallel of the factory assem- 
bling table and the prison workshop. 








Roxy’s on the Rocks 

“The Cathedral of the Motion Picture 
Art,” as Manhattan’s $10,000,000 Roxy 
Theatre used to advertise itself, went into 
receivership last week. Claimed as chiel 
reason for the theatre’s present poverly 
was the fact that about a year ago Samuel 
Lionel (“Roxy”) Rothafel resigned to 
head Rockefeller Center’s entertainment 
department. But cinamen know that spec- 
tacular Roxy’s was unable to make sat- 
isfactory profits even when all its 6,000 
seats were filled and when Roxy's 11% 
piece symphony orchestra was a feature. 

Mentioned last week as the most likely 
candidate for new managing director ol 
Roxy’s was Sid Grauman, operator 0 
Hollywood’s famed Grauman’s Chinese 
Theatre. 


| 
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MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 








Hounds 

Near San Benito, Tex., a posse set 
bloodhounds on the trail of a band of 
thieves. When the bloodhounds bounded 
up, the thieves caught them, tied them 
together by their collars, hung them over 
alimb. The pursuing posse took down the 
sad-faced dogs, again sicked them on the 
trail. This time the thieves shot the 
bloodhounds. 


Cherries 

In The Bronx, when Officer Pierce 
Glynn ordercd him to move his pushcart, 
Phil Cohen, cherry peddler, refused. Of- 
ficer Glynn arrested Peddler Cohen, or- 
dered him to push his cart to the police 
station. Peddler Cohen flatly refused. 
Sweating Officer Glynn trudged the push- 
cart to the police station, Peddler Cohen 
marching by his side blithely chanting: 
“Chay-reeeees! fresh chay-reeeees!” 


Huh? 

In Manhattan, a taxi descending Brook- 
lyn Bridge ramp sent a group of pedes- 
trians helter-skelter, bounced off a trolley 
car, mounted three curbs, dragged a steel 
traffic cable & stanchions 1o ft., crushed 
through a newsstand, cracked a subway 
kiosk, stopped at the head of the subway 
stairs. Extricating himself uninjured 
from the wreckage, Chauffeur Jacob 
Selditch said: ‘I guess maybe them brakes 
ought to be tightened, huh?” 


——e 





Premiére 

In Detroit, delighted to see a sign “Big 
Premiére—Price 5¢” outside a long-closed 
cinema theatre, 95 patrons bought tickets 
from a courteous boy in the box office, 
gave them to another boy, were ushered 
to seats by a third. The show failed to 
begin. “Hey, when does the show start,” 
shouted an impatient patron. One of the 
boys stepped from behind the curtain. 
“There has been a slight delay due to 
a mechanical defect,” he announced. 
“Please be patient.” So patient were the 
patrons that not for an hour did they dis- 
cover that the boys and the receipts 
($4.75) had gone. 


Brad 


In a Chicago restaurant, Gerald Bodine 
clutched his throat, loudly demanded the 
manager, swore that something he had 
eaten was stuck in his gullet. An x-ray 
revealed a brad lodged below the tonsils. 
After an operation to remove the brad, 
Gerald Bodine put in a damage claim. 
An insurance adjuster allowed the claim, 
but the company discovered that smart 
Gerald Bodine had mulcted insurance 
firms ten times for gulping nails, brads, 
tacks, pins, e¢ al. 








Express 


In Jackson, Tenn.. a small chunk of ice 


whisked from a fruit express, cut off 
Edward Smith’s nose. 
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FACT OR FRIENDSHIP 


ARE INSURANCE 
COSTS TO00 HiGcH? 


Of course, all “legal reserve” fire insurance rates are uniform, but 
costs are not. If you are buying fire insurance from a friend, ask him 
the difference between rates and costs. Find out how mutual fire 
insurance reduces costs. For instance, you will find that Central 
Mutual Insurance has saved policy holders 30% every year since 1921. 
This remarkable saving is due to a sound plan, conservative manage- 
ment and the fact that all Central Policy holders are preferred 
risks. There is a Central agent close to you... Ask him to call and 
give you facts and figures on sound fire insurance protection. Buy 
your fire insurance on facts. Call the Central agent today. Or ask us 
for his name and a book of interesting facts on fire insurance costs. 


Yoyy CENTRAL 


Diddenads Te MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


: Cc. M. PURMORT, President Home Office: VAN WERT, OHIO 
Policyholders 


Since 
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Meeting the needs of progress, the modern 

motor bus, faster, safer, more comfortable and 

far more dependable .... has almost entirely ii 7 
replaced the horse drawn vehicles of yesterday. ? 





Constantly improved in efficiency. More miles 


é 
M EETI N G and months of satisfactory service ..even for the} © '“ 


econon 


hardest drivers. Built for the increased loads | (™* 
THE NEEDS ae 


of larger motors and extra accessories. Serviced | jandib: 


broad 


of Progre SS by more than thirty thousand dealers. Meeting = 


the needs of progress more conclusively than} ‘"" 


so muc 

> ° change 

ever, Willard Thread-Rubber Insulated Batteries. | 4;.", 

durabi 

WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. « Cleveland + Los Angeles - Toronto, Ont. e Mr. 


Thread-Rubber Insulators are made oh 4 ia 
canized hard rubber and cotton threads. wooler 
e THREAD-RUBBER Rubber for strength and long wear. Threads ican 
to give uniform porosity. These features Siete 2 
BATTERIES mean uniformly efficient batteries and agains 
provide complete insulation. You can get that St 
them only in a Willard. All Thread-Rubbet | Werde 
Insulated Batteries are in genuine duplic: 
hard rubber containers. 7 
Beatri 
. vogue: 
Geron 
STORAGE BATTERIES FOR dele 


Aircraft + Automobiles + Bus and Truck 


Motorcycles + Emergency Lighting + Lighting Plants + Marine Equipment + Motor and ion 

QUICK STARTS ‘ 6% AND Pleasure Boats + Radio + Sound Pictures - Telephone and Communications + Taxicabs of bir 
yr ss Oil Circuit Breakers + Diesel Engines + Ditching Machinery + All Industrial Purposes tory. 

M A N y OF TH E M Thirty thousand friendly Willard dealers help you keep YOUR battery fit. Use them It, 01 
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BUSINESS. Of EINANCE 





Return to Quality 

During the War, President Julius Forst- 
mann of Forstmann Woolen Co. told the 
Government that its specifications for uni- 
forms were poor. He was asked to write 
new ones. They were accepted and after 
the War his company received the Dis- 
tinguished Service Certificate for the ex- 
cellence of its deliveries. It was the only 
U. S. textile company to receive such an 
award. 

Mr. Forstmann has been thinking about 
quality again. As chairman of the Na- 
tional Quality Maintenance League he de- 
cided that business has hurt itself by sub- 
ordinating quality to price appeal, using 
flamboyant sales promotion to cover shod- 
diness. He feels restoration of real value 
will be one of the first steps towards 














Underwood & Underwood 
JuLtus ForRSTMANN 
.. wants to calm down the ad-writers. 


economic recovery. Last week his newly 
formed National Quality Maintenance 
League (which includes makers of woolens, 
silks, velvets, millinery, shoes, hosiery, 
handbags, underwear) was preparing a 
broad educational campaign to boost 
values, to calm down advertising writers. 
Many worsted & woolen makers feel that 
right now women do not want high quality 
somuch as low price because of rapid style 
changes. They think “high styling” will 
have to halt before the buyers will pay for 
durability. 

Mr. Forstmann is regarded as the fore- 
most originator and maker of high-grade 
woolens in the U. S. He built the Amer- 
ican Mills at Passaic, N. J., 30 years ago 
against the advice of experts who told him 
that such woolens as his company made in 
Werden-on-Ruhr, Germany, could not be 
duplicated. He created Jmperatrice and 
Beatrice (broadcloths) and most of the 
vogue-starting woolens including Marvella, 
Gerona, Charmeen and Chonga. He works 
alone in designing bis fabrics and seeking 
colors from such sources as the plumage 
of birds in the Museum of Natural His- 
tory. On his Kiel-built yacht Orion (333 
ft., one of the world’s largest) a radio 


keeps him in touch with his business.* 

His hobbies are fishing and hunting on 
his Catskill estate. He has three sons, 
Reinhold, Curt and Julius. One is in the 
sales department, another in the manu- 
facturing, a third handling finances. They 
were trained on sheep ranches, in mills 
abroad, in banks. In memory of a fourth 
son he established the Carl Forstmann 
Memorial Foundation in 1922. It lends 
and gives money to apt children of em- 
ployes. It helps families in sickness, runs 
a night school for employes and their fam- 
ilies. Despite this paternalism, and despite 
the fact that many Forstmann workers are 
more skilled, hence higher-paid, than the 
general run of mill workers, the Forst- 
mann company has not escaped the labor 
troubles which continually harass the tex- 
tile trades. In the big Passaic Textile 
strikes of 1926 Mr. Forstmann refused to 
allow his workers to join the American 
Federation of Labor, obtaining a perma- 
nent injunction against it. His firm even 
hinted that the factory would be moved 
unless its laborers behaved. Weaver Forst- 
mann is proud of the fact that his fore- 
fathers signed the roster of the Weavers 
Guild of Flanders and later moved to 
Werden, Germany, where his great-great- 
grandfather and Johann Friederich Huff- 
mann bought the Abbey of St. Ludger the 
Great because it had a fine carp pond 
which furnished water for the making of 
woolens. 





Statistic of the Week 

Security ownership in 1932 has been 
surveyed and summarized by R. G. Dun 
& Co. It was found that during the past 
two years the number of stockholders in 
346 companies whose issues are listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange, increased 
41.5% and stands now at 5,848,000. The 
number of these corporations having less 
than 2,000 stockholders has decreased 
from 137 to 106. 

Stockholders’ lists of 138 corporations 
revealed that preferred stockholders in- 
creased only .32% during the period, or 
from 662,000 to 664,000. From the rec- 
ords of 84 corporations it was learned that 
the holders of registered bonds dropped 
3.8% during the two years, now number 
19,000. 

While the increase in stockholders 
would seem to represent a much greater 
public participation in the market during 
the past two years, it paradoxically repre- 
sents to a fairly large degree the with- 
drawal of the public from active trading 
in the market. Stock carried on margin is 
usually registered in the broker’s name. 


*Last week the Orion was in European waters. 
Wherever Mr. Forstmann takes his ship this 
season he will find fewer yachts than last sum- 
mer. Ships not to be commissioned this year, 
according to Henry J. Gielow Inc., leading yacht 
brokers, include J. P. Morgan’s Corsair, William 
Boyce Thompson’s Alder, Hiram Edward Man- 
ville’s Hi-Esmaro, Hugh J. Chisolm’s Aras, 
Daniel Cowan Jackling’s Cyprus, Harrison Wil- 
liams’ Warrior, William Larimer Mellon’s Vaga- 
bondia, Irving Bush’s Coronet, Edgar Palmer’s 
Guinevere, Archie Moulton Andrews’ Sialia. To 
save money a yacht owner sometimes forms a 
corporation to own his ship. He advances the 
corporation whatever money is needed for opera- 
tion or overhauling, eventually writes these 
“loans” off his income tax as bad debts. 


Better Oil 


Good news for the U. S. oil industry 
came from Washington last week. The 
Supreme Court upheld Oklahoma’s rigid 
proration law. Leaders thought that with 
the assurance of this decision behind them 
other States may act to prohibit “physical 
as well as economic waste.” 

While the Supreme Court was pondering 
the test case of Champlin Refining Co. 
v. Oklahoma’s Corporation Commission, 
President Charles Edward Arnott of 
Socony-Vacuum Corp. was playing host 
toa party in Manhattan’s Waldorf-Astoria. 
It was not a big party. The members all 
sat around comfortably in Room No. 2604. 
But it was important. The guests repre- 
sented the leading oil producers of the 
world, gathered to come to terms with 
Russia. Momentous was the fact that for 
the first time Royal Dutch-Shell was pre- 
pared to forget the seizure of its wells in 
the Caucasus and to talk co-operation with 








CHARLES EDWARD ARNOTT 


... planned peace in Room No. 2604. 


Russia. Royal Dutch-Shell was repre- 
sented not by swart Sir Henri Deterding, 
whose White Russian wife is another 
reason for his hating Red Russia, but 
by Jean Baptiste August Kessler, 45, 
whose father founded Royal Dutch, em- 
ployed Sir Henri as his secretary. Royal 
Dutch’s Kessler now has the position of 
managing director while Sir Henri is 
director-general. Chief Russian with whom 
he talked co-operation was Konstantin 
Riabovol, chairman of Soyuzneftexport, 
the Soviet oil export syndicate. 

What was actually decided, how the 
various companies lined up, was not given 
out but the Press learned that Socony’s 
Arnott was in favor of a plan by which 
the world’s big export companies would 
buy Russia’s exports for the next ten 
years. By then Russia should be consum- 
ing all the petroleum she produces. By 
distributing the present Russian surplus 
among all companies, world price-wars 
would be avoided. Hope was that Russia 
could be kept from producing for export 
any more than she exported last year. 
Another subject much discussed was the 
allocation of territories to avoid such com- 
petition as exists in England where Russia 
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has invaded Sir Henri’s favorite market. 
Since the Russians did not have full power 
to act it was thought that they would 
return to confer with their government 
following any agreement. A second con- 
ference might be called for late summer. 

While the meetings consisted largely of 
private discussions, oilmen wondered if 
Socony-Vacuum’s Arnott was not bidding 
for leadership of the world’s petroleum 
industry. It was he who called the con- 
ference, he who held a daily meeting with 
newspapermen. 

Exactly what went on in Room No. 2604 
was not told, but it was easy to imagine 
long-haired President Arnott dominating 
the conversation. As a speaker he is ro- 
mantic, dramatic, often poetic. His accent 
is unusually pure, probably because his 
father was English and Oxonian. Since he 
entered the oil business in 1896 (he went 
with Vacuum in 1903) he has shown a 
flair for salesmanship. Most famed and 
profitable of his ideas was that each type 
of machine should have a special type of 
lubricant. Vacuum’s chart showing what 
kind should be used was the result of this, 


| first shown to an admiring and tremendous 


sales convention in Hamburg. Looking 
more like a literary lion than a tycoon, 


| President Arnott nevertheless is a tycoon 


every hour, seldom relaxes, has no hob- 
bies. He was made president of Vacuum 
a year before it merged with Standard of 
New York and kept the position when the 
two companies cast together their $960,- 
000.000 worth of assets a year ago. 

Although it is expected that 1932 gaso- 
line demand will show a decrease from 
last year—the first recession ever recorded 
—the industry last week was in better 
shape than for some time. From last 
summer’s lows of around 20¢ per bbl. 
petroleum has risen slowly until last week, 
when it stood at 86¢. Still a critical factor 
is the prodigious East Texas field, now 20 
months old. Its production is controlled 
by the Texas Railroad Commission. Last 
week 160 new wells were completed in this 
field, bringing the total to 5.442. Its 
average daily flow of 333,000 bbl. com- 
pares to 363,000 bbl. six months ago. 

Most favorable prospect for oil com- 
panies is that the year-end may find prices 
still up, saving them from large inventory 
losses such as wiped out profits last year 
and the year before. Real hope of an oil 
tariff has also encouraged U. S. producers, 
made them grateful to Oklahoma’s soft- 
spoken Wirt Franklin and his efficient 
Washington lobby. 

Earnings. Not all oil companies did 
better in 1932’s first quarter than in the 
first three months of 1931. But the follow- 
ing were among those which improved: 
Amerada, Continental, Seaboard, Shell 
Union, Shell Pipe Line, Texas Pacific Coal 
& Oil, Tide Water Associated, Tide Water. 

Consolidated. William Roy Carney, 
owner of 3,825 shares in Prairie Pipe Line 
Co., last week brought suit against Con- 
solidated Oil Corp., the big new combine 
formed by Harry Ford Sinclair to include 
his companies and the Prairie group, ask- 
ing for its dissolution. Carney also asked 
for a receivership. Last week at the new 
company’s first stockholders’ meeting, 
Chairman Sinclair announced the company 
was “in the black.” 

Socony. In Manhattan last week Stand- 


| ard Oil Co. of New York took the trade 


by surprise, slashed its gasoline prices 4/ 
overnight. The action was thought to he 
aimed at independent retailers rather thay 
to reflect any sudden change in conditions 
Justice. In the Senate Burton K, 
Wheeler asked for a Department of Justice 
opinion on the merger negotiations be. 
tween Standards of New Jersey and Cajj- 
fornia. 
Deals & Developments 


Suspended Plan. Said Alfred Pritchard 
Sloan Jr. to General Motors stockholders 
in his last annual report (in March): “So 
far as it is possible for any single institu. 








tion to go in the way of discharging its | 


responsibilities to its workers it is be- 
lieved that this plan has to a very great 
extent been made to answer industry’s s0- 
cial responsibilities to its workers.” 
The plan was G. M.’s famed Employes 


| 


Savings & Investment Plan (not to be con- | 


fused with G. M.’s Bonus Plan which has 
swelled the fortunes of its executives), 
Last week G. M.’s responsibilities to its 
stockholders loomed larger than its re- 
sponsibilities to its workers. “Temporary 
suspension” of the employe plan was an- 
nounced. Said Mr. Sloan: ‘‘The plan costs 
the corporation a large sum of money that 
is not available for this purpose under 
present conditions of business.”’ 

G. M.’s employe plan was a five-year 
savings system under which any employe 
could deposit with the company up to 
20% of his earnings, with a $300 maxi- 
mum figure. The company contributed an 
amount equal to one half this deposit, 


which was used to buy G. M. shares. This | 


contributed sum was turned over to the 
subscribing employes at the end of five 
years, together with interest at 6% on 
their savings. Employes sharing in the 
1931 distribution numbered 30,222. They 
had invested $3,580,000 in 1926 on which 
interest came to $1,343,000. The value 
of G. M. shares distributed was $2,939; 
ooo, so that for an investment of $300 
in 1926 each employe received $661. The 
savings group formed in 1924 and matur- 
ing in 1929 was more fortunate, received 
$1,447 for every $300 invested. 

Although no new deposits will be re- 
ceived by G. M., the groups already 
started will be allowed to mature 4 
planned. At present some 106,000 G. M. 
employes are making use of the plan. 

Echo. An echo of Frances T. Wick 
et al. v. The Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. et al. still reverberaied in the Ohio 
courts last week. Frances T. Wick et al 
were the complainants through whom 
Cyrus Stephen Eaton halted the merger 
of Bethlehem Steel and Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube, and so doing caused his ow 
downfall (Time, May 4, 1931 et Seq.). 
The echo was an action by whid 
Youngstown’s minority sought to fore 
the company to pay them the $1,000,000 
they spent in legal fees and other et 
penses of the original action. Last week 
they were denied this in the District Court 
of Appeals by Referee John T. Scott who 
held that, despite a lower court’s ruling, 
there was neither fraud nor deceit in the 
merger negotiations, that the merger Col 
tract was legal, that therefore Frances 1. 
Wick et al. must pay their own expenses 
While proponents of the merger hailed this 
as a vindication, Frances T. Wick et al 
prepared an appeal. 
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Happiness, Too. Last week Happiness 
(“In Every Box”) Candy Stores joined 
Loft, luc., The Mirror and Pepsi-Cola Co. 
in their fight against Coca-Cola Co. Hap- 
piness sought $2,250,000 in damages, 
bringing the total of the actions to $11,- 
750,000. Allegations were the same ones 
of libel and “malicious interference” with 
the Pepsi-Cola contracts (Time, May 23). 





—e 


“Anything Can Be Done. . . 


After a two-week recess to allow Coun- 
sel William A. Gray and kis investigators 
to prowl around Wall Street for more 
data, Senator Peter Norbeck’s Banking 
& Currency Committee last week resumed 
hearings on the buying & selling practices 
of U. S. stock exchanges. Having heard 
alot about post-crash short-selling (TIME, 
April 25, e¢ seg.), the Committee now 
went back to the great pre-crash bull 

ols. 

Pools. Any Wall Streeter knows, but 
few Senators do, how pools are run. Be- 
cause the risks are great, the pool’s spon- 
sor usually invites only his richest friends 
to form a syndicate. Each shares in the 
profits (or losses) in proportion to his 
subscription. Each usually makes a cash 
deposit for the pool manager to use as 
margin in his trading operations. Each is 
pledged to strict secrecy. With dictatorial 
powers, the pool manager begins accumu- 
lating stock, buying a little more each day 
than he sells. Stock is dumped if the price 
rises noticeably. When the manager has 
the stock he wants, publicity is shot out, 
bullish rumors about the company appear, 
the stock is “tipped,” for it is now ad- 
vantageous to whisper the existence of 
the pool. The stock is churned over & 
over, bought & sold to attract attention. 
When outside buying begins, the pool 


”? 


manager drives up the price by concen- | 


trated buying. Outside enthusiasm grows, 
amateur traders hear a big rise is in pros- 
pect. Most pools do not play for large 
advances but for small profits on large 
blocks of stock. When the profit in sight 
seems satisfactory, the pool manager 
starts selling more than he buys, transac- 
tions increase by leaps & bounds. Canny 
chart readers sell too, for they readily spot 
the end of a pool movement by very heavy 
turnover with little change in price. 
Radio. Headline writers last week 
called the Radio pool of 1929 “The Ras- 


kob Pool.” Wall Street snorted, knowing | 


full well that shrewd, red-haired Michael 
J. Meehan, Radio specialist on the Floor, 
had engineered it. Mike Meehan in 1928 
had whipped Radio from $85.25 to over 
9500 a share (when it was split 5-for-1). 

Into his syndicate Broker Meehan drew 
63 participants. The biggest names were 
mostly Irish and Roman Catholic—the 
late Nicholas Frederic Brady, Thomas J. 
Regan, William F. Kenny, John Jacob 
Raskob, each down for 50,000 shares, each 
depositing $1,000,000. In Broker Mee- 
han’s wife’s name was another $1,000,000 
deposit, for 65,000 shares. Several other 
wives were listed for large amounts. In 
for lesser amounts were Percy Avery 
Rockefeller, William Crapo Durant, Wai- 
ter P. Chrysler, Herbert Bayard Swope, 


Detroit’s Fisher Brothers. Senator Nor- | 


ck was amazed to learn that Comedian 


Eddie Dowling also profited, though mak- | 


ing no deposit. There was a strong po- 
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le wasnt expected of Tom Thumb 


Tom THUMB, running under its 
own power from New York to Chicago in eighteen 
hours? Impossible! Yet its present day successor 
makes the trip in just that time—does it easily, 
and with the utmost of safety and comfort for 
passengers. 

The demand for economy — speed, safety and de- 
pendability —in present day transportation has 
inspired the evolution of the locomotive. 


And this same demand for economy has taxed 
engineering and scientific skill to produce the 
automobile of today! 

It’s a better automobile than models that have 
gone before—speedy, dependable, low in price, high 
in quality. 

Before you expend more money trying to make the 
old car a new car why not ask your dealer to prove 
the value and economy of the latest model. Then 
ask him to explain Commercial Credit Service. 
You may find, as others have found, that the cost 
of repairs and upkeep on your old car is greater 
than the required monthly payments on a new car. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


COMMERCIAL BANKERS 
HEADQUARTERS ~- BALTIMORE 
WHEREVER YOU ARE © WHATEVER YOU MAKE, 
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litical flavor to the pool, but Mr. Kenny’s, 
Mr. Raskob’s and Mr. Meehan’s good 
friend Alfred Emanuel Smith was not 
listed by name. 

Anxious to learn how the pool profited 
$4.925,000 on an investment of $12,683,- 
ooo, the Committee called Broker Mee- 
han. He had sailed for Europe the night 
before, “a very sick man.” They also 
called Pool Manager Bradford Ellsworth. 
He was reported to be in Canada. Though 
he had been ill in Florida during the actual 
operations, Co-manager Thomas E. Bragg 
confirmed the facts & figures that Counsel 
Gray adduced. 

Day before the pool was formed Radio 
sold at $74, total transactions on the 
New York Stock Exchange were 98,000 
shares. Witness Bragg testified that the 
pool did not become active until five days 
later when the price had risen to $91.75. 
On that day Pool Manager Ellsworth 
bought 392,000 shares, sold 246,000. Dur- 
ing the following week trading continued 
at a terrific pace, the price pushed up to 
$109.25 a share. Whipped into a frenzy 
by the tremendous activity at steadily 
mounting prices the public stampeded into 
the market. During the last two days of 
the pool’s active life, Manager Ellsworth 
dumped 449,000 shares to excited small 
traders, bought only 210,000. Total trans- 
actions on the Stock Exchange for the 
two days came to 931,000 shares. With 
the pool’s accounts now balanced at 39% 
profit, the stock slumped immediately to 
$101. Disappointed “‘little fellows” 
dumped what they had bought. Five days 
later Radio was back to $87.25. Counsel 
Gray said Broker Meehan had immedi- 
ately set about forming another pool. 

Asked whether he had personally in- 
vestigated the assets and liabilities of 
Radio Corp., Witness Bragg said: “They 
didn’t have many assets or liabilities but 
they had a good idea.” 

Kolster. To verify another typical 
manipulation, Counsel Gray put George 
F. Breen on the stand. Mr. Breen de- 
scribed himself as a free lance operator 
who made markets in stocks for corpora- 
‘tions or their officials. In October 1928 
Operator Breen learned that Board Chair- 
man Rudolph Spreckels of Kolster Radio 
Corp. (now in receivership) wished to dis- 
pose of his holdings. Taking Arthur W. 
Cutten, famed Chicago bull, and plunging 
Lawrence P. Fisher of Detroit into part 
nership, Operator Breen obtained options 
on 250,000 shares of Chairman Spreckels’ 
stock at prices ranging between $70 and 
$74 a share. The first day he tested the 
market by selling’ 15,000 shares, buying 
a lesser amount. A few days later he sold 
100,000 shares, bought 30,000. Some of 
his trading was done on the San Francisco 
stock exchange. After five weeks of nicely 
timed buying & selling, Operator Breen 
discovered that he was short 456,000 
shares, long 206,000 shares. He then took 
up his options, which were for exactly the 
difference, and closed out the account. 


Chrysler € or poration 
* DIVIDEND ON COMMON STOCK: 
A quarterly dividend, for the second quarter of 
1932, of twenty-five cents ($.25) per share, on 
the Common Stock, has been declared, payable 
June 30, 1932, to stockholders of record at the 

close of business June 1, 1932. 


B. E. Hutchinson, Vice President and Treasurer 





Micwact J. (“Mike”) MEEHAN & FRIENDS 
Mr. Meehan had a good idea. 


Despite the fluctuations of Kolster stock 
between $74 and $95.88 during the period, 
Operator Breen said the pool netted less 
than $3 per share. 

Counsel Gray: Isn’t that pure rigging 
the market? 

Operator Breen: Not at all. It is buying 
and selling. 

Counsel Gray: Can you guide stocks on 
the stock exchange? 

Operator Breen: Ordinarily. 

Counsel Gray: Then stocks can be put 
up and down? 

Operator Breen: Anything can be done 
if there is enough money. 

Asphalt. Apparently there was not 
sufficient money in the case of the General 
Asphalt pool, described by Witness John 
L. Weeks. Members of the pool includ- 
ed Morgan Partners Thomas Cochran 
and Horatio Gates Lloyd, chairman of 
General Asphalt’s executive committee. 
Though $6,000,000 was originally de- 
posited, the members were assessed an ad- 
ditional $1,369,000, and after two and a 
half years of futile operations, the pool 
wound up by distributing the stock to 
members at a further loss. 

Counsel Gray: I suppose you will say 
that the fact that you were on the board, 
that you organized the pool, that you sug- 
gested the conversion of the preferred 
stock, and that dividends were paid when 
the company was losing money—all that 
was just a coincidence? 

Witness Weeks: That’s right. I say it. 

Goldman Sachs. Butt of many a 
Broadway jape is the deflation of Gold- 
man, Sachs Trading Corp. stock.* Spon- 
sored in 1928 by the old banking house 
of Goldman, Sachs & Co., this investment 
trust stock quickly doubled in value, was 
split 2-for-1. At its high point Goldman, 
Sachs Trading Corp. stock was worth over 
half a billion dollars. Last week at its 
price of $1.50 a share it had a market 
value of $8,700,000. 

To explain this in part Counsel Gray 
last week called upon the investment 
trust’s president, conservative Walter E. 

*In The Laugh Parade Funnyman Ed Wynn 
came ambling on stage aboard a camel. For- 
getting the correct word to make the camel kneel, 
he tries several commands, finally whispered 
“Goldman Sachs.” The camel collapses in a 
heap. 





International 


Sachs. But Banker Sachs was not pres- 
dent when the company was mushrooming 
President then was dynamic, imperious 
Waddill Catchings, a rampant bull who 
was also then the dominant partner of 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. It is said that 
much of the time Banker Catchings’ patt- 
ners never knew what he was doing. Deals 
would be completely negotiated before 
he would ask their perfunctory approval. | 

Among the deals which he negotiated 
was the purchase of a 49% interest in 
Frosted Foods, Inc., owner of the Birdseye 
quick-freezing process. Postum Co. (now 
General Foods Corp.) bought the majority 
interest with an arrangement for payment 
of preferential dividends if & when earned. 
Frosted Foods had invested about $1,750; 
ooo in developing the process. Goldman 
Sachs Trading and Postum paid $23,500; 
coo cash to persons affiliated with J. P. 
Morgan & Co. for the company. After 
Banker Sachs became president, Goldman 
Sachs Trading wrote down its Frosted 
Foods investment to $1, later sold it to 
General Foods for $900,000 in their stock 

Brothers Warner. To drive home his 
contention that corporate officials capital- 
ize their “inside” knowledge in_ stock- 
market speculation, Counsel Gray haled 
President Harry M. Warner of Warner 
Bros. (films) before the Committee. 4 
onetime shoemaker, Cineman Warner at- 
mitted that he and his brothers, Albert & 
Jack, had made $7,500,000 in 1930 by dis 
posing of most of their holdings early in 
the year, re-purchasing at lower prices 
Pointing out that the dividend had been 
passed after the Warners sold out, Couns¢! 
Gray insisted that President Warner mus 
have been aware of impending action 
President Warner strenuously denied it. 

Counsel Gray (shouting): I am asking 
you, if you didn’t know in the spring that 
the business of Warner Brothers was fall- 
ing off? 

President Warner: No. 

Counsel Gray: Do you ever read the 
papers? 

President Warner: Yes. 

Counsel Gray then called his attention 
to a statement of the company in August 
semi-officially admitting that the dividend 
would not be covered. President Warnet 
pleaded a lapse of memory. 
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Match-Maker Surgeon 


To succeed President Charles Horace 
Mayo, the American Surgical Association, 
meeting in Yale’s Sterling Hall of Medi- 
cine, last week elected Dr. Arthur Dean 
Bevan, millionaire. Thus did the surgeons 
rebuke the American Medical Association 
for flaying Surgeon Bevan, 1917-18 
4. M. A. president. Dr. Bevan had in- 
curred A. M. A. wrath by telling U. S. 
Senators that 90% of whiskey prescrip- 
tions are sold illicitly (Time, Feb. 29). 

Surgeon Bevan’s professional reputation 
is soundly founded. He originated the 
“hockey-stick” incision to expose the gall- 
bladder for operation without cutting 
through important nerves. He was one of 
the first to propose lengthening the period 
of pre-medical and medical education from 





Underwood & Underwood 


Dr. ARTHUR DEAN BEVAN 


He originated the “hockey-stick” incision. 


three years to seven, considers his help in 
bringing about the longer course one of his 
“greatest accomplishments.” He has been 
professional lecturer on surgery at the 
University of Chicago since 1901, profes- 
sor and head of the surgical department 
of Rush Medical College since 1902. 

To Surgeon Bevan rushed Theodore 
Roosevelt after being shot by a Milwaukee 
maniac (1912). The bullet, Dr. Bevan 
recalled last week, went through 100 pages 
ol manuscript and an eyeglass case before 
entering Roosevelt’s body. When Roose- 
velt died some seven years later the bullet 
was still in his body, so far as Dr. Bevan 
knows. 

Like Roosevelt, Dr. Bevan wears pince- 
nez which (unlike Roosevelt) he removes 
when he starts to talk. He is tall and 
plump, has a way of leaning toward a lis- 
tener as though he were about to impart a 
great confidence. 

The three most healthful outdoor sports, 
most conducive to good living and lon- 
gevity (he is 70) are in his opinion golf, 
lishing, shooting. He golfs at Old Elm, 
op-notch Lake Forest, Ill. club for men 
oily. He fishes at Coleman Lake Club 


(Wisconsin), shoots ducks at the Sanga- 
nois Club (Illinois River). He is an ardent 
Prohibitionist for medical and scientific 
reasons. He takes himself very seriously. 

No hoarder of wealth is he. In 1929 
he gave $1,000,000 to Chicago’s Presby- 
terian Hospital, where he is head of the 
surgical department. 

Dr. Bevan’s wealth, which permits him 
a capacious apartment on Chicago’s Gold 
Coast, a house in Lake Forest and an 
annual junket to California, derives only 
in small part from his practice. In 1896 he 
married Anna L. Barber, sole heir to the 
late Match Tycoon Ohio Columbus Barber 
(1841-1920). Dr. Bevan is a large stock- 
holder, a potent director of the $42,000,- 
ooo Diamond Match Co. 


Birth-Spoiled Babies 

When James Alexander (“Bud”) Still- 
man Jr. was an undergraduate at Prince- 
ton he one day helped up a crippled young 
man who had slipped on a Princeton side- 
walk. The rich student became friendly 
with the cripple, eventually helped him to 
study at Yale Medical School, himself 
proceeded to Harvard Medical School. 
Last week young Mr. Stillman, who mar- 
ried a Canadian backwoods girl and is 
father of a three-months-old daughter, was 
ready to receive his Doctorate in Medicine 
and to devote himself to free obstetrical 
service among the poor.* At the mcment 
his friend, now Dr. Earl Reinhold Carlson, 
33, and no longer a lurching cripple, was 
opening a Manhattan clinic for the mend- 
ing of people who, like himself, were 
spoiled in the rough process of being born. 
His clinic is part of Manhattan’s Neuro- 
logical Institute. 

Birth-spoiled people look and act like 
idiots. But their minds may be alert. 

Dr. Carlson was born to a healthy Min- 
nesota seamstress and a factory stoker. As 
often occurs, something had happened to 
his brain. Professor Bronson Crothers, 
Harvard neurologist & pediatrician, tells 
his students: “It is probable that injury 
of the central nervous system during birth, 
or immediately thereafter, accounts for 
more than half of the deaths of viable 
babies. Furthermore, it is almost certain 
that such injuries are responsible for the 
disability of more children suffering from 
organic diseases of the nervous system 
than any other single etiologic factor ex- 
cept infantile paralysis.” 

Infant Carlson’s birth injury was spastic 
cerebral diplegia, or (clinically) Little’s 
Disease. Last week one of his Neuro- 
logical Institute associates described the 
behavior of the kind of cripple that he 
was: 

“The movements are greatly exag- 
gerated. In reaching for an object, the 
arm will wander aimlessly. The hand, at- 
tempting to grasp something, may remain 
fixed in that position, and is relaxed with 








*Mondanne, the Stillman 55-room chalet at 
Pocantico Hills, N. Y. which was being opened 
for Dr. Stillman & family’s summer occupancy, 
burned to the ground last week. The private 
fire brigade from the Rockefeller estate just to 
the south was handicapped. by lack of fire hy- 
drants. 


difficulty. In the early years the patient 
may learn to walk after a fashion, and the 
gait is quite characteristic. The toes 
scrape along the floor, the heels are not 
brought down, and the spasm of the thigh 
muscles forces the individual to move in 
a cross-legged fashion. Speech is difficult, 
and not infrequently profuse salivation 
with drooling tends to reflect against the 
normal mentality of the patient. On some 
occasions, these reactions may not be ap- 
parent, or may be limited to only one or 
two muscle groups, while on others the 
entire body musculature is thrown into a 
chaos of writhing movements with such 
violence that one would think the entire 
store of volitional impulses within the 
central nervous system had been set loose. 
Yet, as long as the mentality remains in- 
tact, the possibilities of re-education are 
unlimited.” 

The seamstress mother recognized that 
her ungainly child was bright. She taught 








Paul Parker 
Dr. EARL REINHOLD CARLSON 


A Princeton faculty tea almost finished 
him. 


him first herself, took him to school at 
6. He hated school because other children 
made fun of him, his body being in a con- 
stant state of writhing motion. His 
mother’s remarkable persistence and en- 
couragement, however, impelled him to 
continue his education against all odds, so 
that twitching, twisting and stammering 
he made his way through school. 

His mother died. His father committed 
suicide. The palsied boy of 18, who had 
never fed or dressed himself, was left 
destitute and alone. He wore sweaters, 
boots and other apparel which needed no 
lacing or buttoning until, through prac- 
tice, he acquired control of his unwillable 
muscles. 

No one wanted the disordered cripple 
for work until the late Herschell V. Jones, 
onetime editor of the Minneapolis Journal, 
got the boy a job in the University of 
Minnesota library. Under sympathetic di- 
rection of Librarian James T. Gerould, 
Earl Reinhold Carlson cataloged old man- 
uscripts. 

The library job carried on the boy’s 
physical, mental and moral education. 
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RECONSTRUCTION 


Finance Corporation 
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It is acting as a great 


discount bank, and is loaning over $7,000,000 a day 


HESE loans are made to every part of the United States through com. 

mercial banks, savings banks, trust companies, joint stock land banks, 
Federal intermediate credit banks, agricultural credit corporations, live stock 
credit corporations, and to the railroads, building and loan associations, 
mortgage loan companies, and insurance companies. 

é The applications come in through the 33 branches and are carefully in- 
spected locally as well as in Washington. But action is rapid, and one day's 
operations will take in many of the above avenues of distribution in most 
sections of the country. 

The amounts loaned vary from a few thousand dollars to several millions, 
and due consideration is given the necessity of each case. 


WHAT ARE THE CHANGES IN THE ECONOMIC PICTURE? 


HROUGH the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 


tion, the enlarged powers of the Federal Reserve 


rapidly in this country as a result of the financial 
excitement, which encouraged the hoarding of currency 
System, the campaign against hoarding, and the United and the sale of securities. 
Action for Employment, great fundamental changes This picture is now changed. Money is being returned 


have developed. to circulation. The resources of banks that failed in 





Beginning in the summer of 1931 with the financial 
crisis in Germany, followed by the suspension of gold 
payments in England, a tremor of fear went through 
the entire world. The shock manifested itself in Amer- 
ica by enormous gold withdrawals on the part of foreign 
central banks which had been leaving their money on 


deposit with us for years. Bank failures increased 


THE 


March.are about equalled by the resources of the banks 
that reopened. People are becoming impatient with 
anything which is obstructing the return to normal 
trade and normal living. The dollar is able to buy morein 
merchandise, services and securities than it has for many 
years. The active dollar is the only dollar that is valuable, 
and it is now putting its more slothful neighbor to shame. 


NATIONAL PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


““As the most nearly self-contained nation, we have within 


our own boundaries the elemental factors for recovery.” 


(From the Recommendation of the Committee on Unemployment Plans and Suggestions of the President's Organization on Unemployment Relief) 
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At the University of Minnesota he earned 
4 bachelor’s and a master’s degree. When 
Librarian Gerould went to Princeton, he 
sent for Earl Reinhold Carlson, A.B., 
MSc., secured him a self-supporting job 
as instructor in bibliography. At a Prince- 
ton faculty tea, Instructor Carlson lost 
what small self-confidence he had gained 
when he dropped a cup before the em- 
barrassed ladies. Princeton students 
cruelly avoided him. He was fast becom- 
ing a recluse again when Student “Bud” 
Stillman found him sprawled on the walk, 
became his friend, encouraged him. 

Professor Charles Freeman Williams 
McClure, Princeton anatomist, suggested 
that Mr. Carlson see Professor Walter 
Edward Dandy, Johns Hopkins brain sur- 
geon. Professor Dandy said that neither 
surgery nor medicine could help—only 
the patient, determined education of his 
muscles, achieved by himself. Professor 
Dandy suggested that Mr. Carlson study 
medicine so that he might help others 
similarly mauled by birth. Yale Medical 
School accepted the student, reluctantly. 
How would he be able to perform his hos- 
pital duties? Professor Frederick Tilney, 
Columbia University neurologist, prom- 
ised a job at the Neurological Institute 
upon graduation. “Bud” Stillman helped 
pay tuition and maintenance expenses. 
Medical Student Carlson had saved some 
money from his own earnings. 

Last autumn Dr. Carlson began treating 
victims of Little’s Disease at the Neuro- 
logical Institute. To his credit are vast im- 
provements in a 21-year-old man and an 
18-year-old girl as well as in many young- 
sters. The young man is “now a univer- 
sity student. His improved physical condi- 
tion and whole aspect of life are so marked 
that old friends stop him on the street 
in wonder at the change. The girl’s dex- 
terity and confidence have so improved 
that she is now happily adjusted with her 
associates, and is a high school student.” 


For children who cannot get to his 
clinic Dr. Carlson last week advised: “The 
ideal training for sufferers from intra- 
cranial birth injury would be to place 
them, as soon as the disorder is recognized, 
in schools where mental and muscle train- 
ing work should be carried on with a 
definite daily routine. An hour daily 
should be allotted to muscle training, fol- 
owed by an hour of relaxation, and dur- 
ing the remainder of the waking day the 
patient should be kept occupied by studies 
and by games tending to enhance co- 
ordination. Those in charge of the school 
should transfer the child to a normal 
school environment as soon as they feel 
he is equipped to compete with children 
in the schoolroom.” 

Paralysis like that of which Dr. Carlson 
has cured himself and others may be due 
to faulty development, mechanical in- 
juties, or infections of the brain. If the 
child lives and is not idiotic or epileptic, 
there is excellent opportunity for making 
him self-sufficing—unless neglect and os- 
racism drive him to villainy and madness. 
Distinctly a case of neglected Little’s Dis- 


tase is Shakespeare’s Richard III. Snarl- 
Ing: 





lam deformed, unfinished, sent before 
mY time 


Into this breathing world, scarce half 
made up. 





Ladies in the Rain 

It was May in England last week when 
six U. S. lady golfers upset six English 
ladies in three two-ball foursomes, the 
English game. Then in the middle of the 
singles a rain came driving down, it was 
just England in May, and the English 
ladies were at home. Observers predicted 
an English victory in the rain. On the 
drenched hills and dales of the Went- 
worth course in Surrey the three ranking 
Americans were rained under. Mrs. 
Glenna Collett Vare took a routine beat- 
ing 6 & 4 from England’s poker-faced 
Joyce Wethered, rated the world’s great- 
est woman golfer. Pretty Enid Wilson 
ran into the ground husky Helen Hicks, 
the gallery’s grinning, clowning favorite. 
Diana Fishwick, a _ highstrung _ little 
fighter, did the same for Maureen Orcutt. 
The matches were even at three for Eng- 
land, three for the U. S. 

The word went out that two of the 
three remaining Americans were soggily 
losing, that only Mrs. Leona Cheney, 
small & blonde from Los Angeles, was 
winning her match. This news did not 
rattle Chicago's Virginia Van Wie, 22, 
who first took up golf to cure a weak 
back. She has an impeccable style but her 
speciality of pitching dead to the flag had 
not been working on Wentworth’s sloping 
greens. She braced herself, squared her 
match on the 15th, won the next two holes. 
Mrs. Opal S. Hill, 40, of Kansas City was 
also a game tag-ender. Molly Gourlay 
had gone out in 38 to put her two down. 
Mrs. Hill came home in 39 with the match 
squared. Rain or shine, the team score 
thus stood 54 to 34, first victory for a 
U.S. ladies’ team invading England. 
Runners in the Wind 

Some 300 young men representing uni- 
versities from Ohio to Minnesota outdid 
themselves in a high wind last week, in 
the Western Conference track & field 
championships at Evanston. Two, going 
with the wind, outdid the world but their 
records were likely to be officially thrown 
out. Eight were earmarked for U. S. 
Olympic notice. 

Untypical U. S. athlete is Ohio State’s 
junior, Jack Keller, whose 14 sec. time in 
the 120-yd. high hurdles beat Percy 
Beard’s A. A. U. record of 14.2 sec. A 
John Galsworthy enthusiast, 6 ft. 35 in. 
tall, gaunt and saturnine, he is married, has 
refused to join a college fraternity. As a 
high-school freshman he stood around 
watching Ohio State’s Star Sprinter George 
Simpson but the track coach put him into 
the hurdles instead. Last week, after 
winning the high hurdles, he seemed on his 
way to a low hurdles record when he 
pulled a leg tendon. 

Entirely typical is Ohio State’s sprinter 
Donald Bennett, 22, a red-headed sopho- 
more who took up running in grammar 
school to cure lung trouble. Policemen 
saw him running in a Toledo park and 
chipped in to buy him his first track shoes. 
He is a “straight” runner (carries himself 
erect). Last week he ran the 220-yd. dash 
in 20.5 sec., beating R. A. Locke’s 1926 
world record of 20.6 sec. He ran the 


100-yd. dash in 9.5 sec., tying the world 
record set by Negro Edward Tolan in 1929 
and equalled since by Frank Wykoff and 
Emmett Toppino. 

Also running with the wind was Iowa’s 
gold-toothed George Saling. After Keller 
pulled a tendon in the 220-yd. low hurdles, 
Saling breezed on to tie the world record. 

Running against the wind as well as 
with it was Indiana’s Henry Brocksmith, 
conscientious and stocky, who won the 
mile and two-mile runs. On the back- 
stretch of the oval track the distance run- 
ners, breasting the wind, moved as though 
in slow motion, exhausted. 

Unattfected by the wind was the Western 
Conference shot put record (49 ft. 54 in.) 
made by Minnesota’s Clarence Munn. 
Two Negroes named Brooks won titles in 
the field. Michigan’s Negro Brooker 
Brooks threw a discus 148 ft. 14 in., beat- 
ing Illinois’ giant Frank Purma, Kansas 
farmboy who has done 154 ft. 14 in. 
Chicago’s Negro John Brooks, a 142-lb. 
student of political science, crowded the 
Conference record broad jump, made by 
another Negro Dehart Hubbard, with a 
predicted jump of 25 ft. 

Western athletes preen themselves on 
their consistency, point to the rarity 
among them of a form reversal, a “flash 
in the pan.” Last week, the favorite won 
in nearly every event. Favored Michigan 
won its 12th conference championship. 


nae 


Lightweight Gore 
Lightweight fighters were lavish last 
week with gore and sincerity. Goriest, 
most sincere was an encore in the Chicago 
Stadium of the unforgettable meeting two 
months ago in New York between Christo- 
pher (“Bat”) Battalino and Billy (“Fargo 
Express’) Petrolle, whose right hand is a 
trip-hammer (Time, April 4). 

Battalino advanced as usual at the bell, 
his flat face screwed up ready for pain. 
He walked in at a crouch close to Petrolle 
with his hands up beside his ears, then sud- 
denly cut loose with both hands, wide open. 
Coldly, Petrolle stabbed him with trip- 
hammer rights, straight lefts, and backed 
away. Crouching again, Battalino sprang 
after him, savagely knocked Petrolle down 
with another torrent of blows. Petrolle is 
one of the ring’s sagest fighters. He knelt 
till the count of nine, stalled for more 
time by wiping the resin off his gloves on 
the referee’s shirt. Then, steadied, he re- 
sumed his fearful slashing of Battalino’s 
face for ten rounds, stabbing precisely, 
murderously, at length wearily. Again the 
ring canvas was red with Battalino’s blood 
from nose, lips, eyes, scalp. Again Bat- 
talino kept wading forward, always for- 
ward, to the end. Again it was Petrolle’s 
hand which the referee held up, though this 
time on a close decision and not for a tech- 
nical knockout of the grim, game, gory 
Battalino. 

Hardly less gory and sincere were 
Sammy Fuller and Jack (“Kid”) Berg in 
New York, the former outpointing the 
latter in twelve rounds. Fuller’s victory 
was supposed to entitle him to meet the 
champion, Tony Canzoneri, between whom 
and Petrolle there is little to choose. 
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“Names make news.” Last week these 


names made this news: 


Economist Roger Ward Babson 


| blamed the Depression on Calvin Cool- 


idge because he “got the businessmen on 
a stepladder and then the ladder was 


| knocked down.” 


Late for the opening of Flo Ziegfeld’s 
revival of Show Boat (see p. 30), Finan- 
cier Bernard Mannes Baruch was making 
for his seat when the hanger-loop on his 
overcoat snagged on the button of the 
usher’s uniform. Usher and Financier 


| struggled for a long moment in the dark- 


ness. Finally the usher ripped the button 
off. : 

En route to New Brunswick, Canada, 
Lord Beaverbrook, London newspaper 
publisher, paused in Manhattan “to hear 
the news .. . for New York is now the 
centre of the world.” Said he of Great 
Britain’s War debts to the U. S.: “I 
wouldn't send you a penny. But you'll get 
your money, I’m afraid.” Of England’s 
faith in the U. S.: “Not one there has the 
least fear or anxiety over the balances 
here. No one in the remotest degree 
credits the suggestion that America is 
going off the gold standard [see p. 10]. 


Celebrating his 97th birthday, Col. Sir 
Fitzroy Maclean, chief of Clan Maclean, 


| received at his home on the Isle of Mulla 


telegram of greeting from the Duke of 
Argyll, chief of Clan Campbell. Thus 
ended a feud which began 187 years ago 
when a Maclean chief suspected his wife 
of peccadillos with a Campbell. 


° 


Riding in the woods of Long Island, 
Playwright Vicki Baum was thrown and 
injured when her horse bolted at sight of 
a squirrel. 

NO ADMITTANCE signs plastered 
the doors of a room on S. S. Jle de France 
in mid-Atlantic. Behind the doors were 
famed Conductor Arturo Toscanini and 
Violinist Yehudi Menuhin, 15. Every 
day while Yehudi played, Toscanini turned 
pages. One evening Conductor Toscanini 
presented Yehudi in the first-class salon 
as sole performer in the ship’s concert. 
The boy had consented to play on condi- 
tion that everyone aboard be permitted to 
attend. Proceeds: 40,000 francs ($1,576). 

Smith Ely Jelliffe, Manhattan neurolo- 
gist, in 1907 proved Harry Kendall 
Thaw mentally deranged, kept the Pitts- 
burgh socialite from electrocution for the 
shooting of Architect Stanford White. 
Madman Thaw declared himself bankrupt, 
but said to Dr. Jelliffe, “Stick along, I'll 
pay you when I’m released” (from the 
Matteawan State Hospital at Beacon, 
N. Y.). Last week Dr. Jelliffe, 66, sued 


| free & sane Mr. Thaw, 61, for $10,000 
| back fees. Said U. S. District Judge Alfred 


Conkling Coxe: “Doctor, you are in a 
tough spot. I would like to see you get 


your money. But the cause of action js 
plainly outlawed.” 

To surgeons at New Haven (see p. 43) 
Surgeon John Fraser, Edinburgh special- 
ist, said: “If my wife or any of my chil. 
dren are sick I call in our family physician, 
and rely upon his judgment. Even though 
I am a physician, I would not attempt to 
select a specialist for a member of my own 
family.” 

In Printers’ Ink, Eagle Pencil Co. re- 
vealed a letter which it had hopefully 
solicited from President Grover Cleve- 
land at the time of his inauguration in 
1893. Wrote shrewd President Cleveland: 
“Pursuant to my promise I send you by 
mail with this, the Eagle Penholder and 





International 
GROVER CLEVELAND 
He barbed a blurb. 


pen with which I have written my in- 
augural address. Of course I do not sus- 
pect you of desiring it for purposes of 
advertising.” 

Funnyman Will Rogers, who was be- 
ing paid $3,800 for each of four five- 
minute broadcasts in the Follies of the Air 
(Sunday at 9:30 p. m., E. S. T.) talked 
overtime and got a warning. Again he 
talked overtime, was cut off the air. Ina 
huff Funnyman Rogers canceled his re 
maining two broadcasts. 

Anna H. Dale (Mrs. Edward M.) | 
Biddle, Philadelphia socialite who last | 
month returned from a journey with 2 jj 
guide above the Arctic Circle in Alaska, J 
said that many of her friends had snubbed § 
her, called her a “hellcat” for leaving her § 
husband and three small children for four § 
months. f 

Charging that Sculptor Gutzon Borglum § 
was engaged to do work which had been 
promised to himself, Sculptor Charles H. 
Neihaus sued Josephus Daniels and other 
members of the William Jennings Bryan 
Memorial Association for $30,000. 
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More Rothenstein 

Mex ano Memories (Vol. IL), Recol- 
lections of William Rothenstein, 1900-22 
—Coward-McCann ($5). 

As readers of his Volume I know (Time, 
April 13, 10300, Artist Rothenstein has 
pots-full of anecdotes about the great and 
near-egreat With which to paint his contem- 
porary scene, As a free-iance portrait 
artist, later as an official painter during the 
War, he met scores of anecdote-worthy 


Sir WiLt1AM RoTHENSTEINt 
Old Self to Young Self: “Take off your 


hat, Sir—and leave the room!” 


people, straightway: made friends. often 
referred to them as “assets” in his life. 
The liabilities he omits. 

One asset was Author William Henry 
Hudson, whose portrait, along with some 
jo others, adorns the book. One day 
Author Hudson surprised the Rothen- 
steins by speaking of his wife. That he 
was married was news to them. “How 
long have you been married?” they asked. 
“As long as I can remember,” Hudson 
tloomily replied. In later years Artist 
Rothenstein met up with Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore, was influential in getting his 
Gitanjali printed. With William Butler 
Yeats he gave a dinner in honor of Tagore 
at which Tagore was asked to sing Bande 
Mataram, the nationalist song. Tagore 
hummed the tune, could only remember 
the first few words. Yeats then started 
to sing the Irish anthem, but no words 
came. Ernest Rhys tried out the Welsh 
national song with similar results. “What 
acrew!” thought Artist Rothenstein as 
he capped the climax by stumbling over 
God Save the King. 

Artist Rothenstein has much to tell of 
Wells, André Gide, Augustus John, many 
other lions, as well as of his own rumina- 
tions en life & art. From the number of 


_ 


{Caricatured by Max Beerbohm. 


_— 


complimentary friendly letters he prints 
it would seem that half the world’s intelli- 
gentsiacs were half in love with Sir Wil- 
liam Rothenstein. But Arnold Bennett in 
his Journal (see below) writes, after his 
first meeting: “Rothenstein a good, 
eliborate talker: some talking for the sake 
of talking, the kind of thing that is like 
dust in my particular mouth.” 


Literary Whale 

THE JourNnaL .oF AKNOLD BENNETT 
(Vol. 1) —Viking ($4). : 

As a side-line to writing some 80 books 
Author Bennett from 1896 to shortly be- 
fore his death in 1931 kept a personal 
journal aggregating over a million words. 
The present volume—tirst of three— 
covers the years 1896-1910, covers its 
author’s maturing observations on life, 
literature and Arnold Bennett. Carefully, 
yet candidly set down, these variegated 
soliloquies of a man trying, with unheard- 
of application, to satisfy himself, are rari- 
ties of the first water in English literature. 

Author Bennett's life was a_ literal 
translation of his literary creed: “An 
artist works only to satisfy himself, and 
for the applause and appreciation neither 
of his fellows alive nor his fellows yet 
unborn. I would not care a bilberry for 
oa I should be my own justest 
judge, from whom there was no appeal; 
and having satistied him... I ‘aa be 
content—as an artist. As a man, 1 should 
be disgusted if I could rot earn plenty 
of money and the praise of the discrimi- 
nating.” To earn a Man’s share of cash, 
Author Bennett took up book reviewing, 
became editor of a magazine for women. 
With such intensity did he work that on 
one occasion when a man fell to his death 
outside his office window, he did not 
bother to open his window and look out. 
But Artist Bennett finally revolted, find- 
ing that “to edit a lady’s paper, even a 
relatively advanced one, is to foster con- 
ventionality and hinder progress regularly 
once a week.” As a lesser evil he chose 
to earn money by writing sensational fic- 
tion, with serious work on the side. In 
1899 he was able to cha'k up, as he did 
at the end of every year, his grand total 
of words written—335.340 for that year 
(raised to 423,500 in 1908). 

Outside the cloister of his fanaticism for 
words and work Author Bennett pursued 
the society of literati, filled his journal 
with notes on the contemporary scene. 
He was not choosey. He confesses in one 
of his few poems: 

For me a rural pond is not more pure 
Nor more spontaneous than my city sewer. 
In the Parisian restaurant Duval, where 
for years he regularly sat at a certain 
table, a revolting old woman once took 
a seat opposite him. Said Man Bennett: 
“With that thing opposite to me my din- 
ner will be spoilt!” But Artist Bennett got 
the idea for The Old Wives’ Tale from 
that old woman. 


*New books are news. Unless otherwise designated, all books reviewed in Time 
were published within the fortnight. Time readers may obtain any book of any U. S. 
publisher by sending check or money-order to cover regular retail price ($5 if price is 
wknown, change to be remitted) to Ben Boswell of Tyme, 135 East g2nd St., New 
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Reward for all his labors he sought 
and found in cash returns (reckoned up 
each year); reviews of his bouks (meas- 
ured by inches); and the society of 
interesting people. After a party in Lon- 
don he writes: “This sort of thing is the 
real reward for having written a few de- 
cent books.” But there were other, less 
pleasant rewards—headaches, insomnia, 
liver trouble, nervous exhaustion. At some 
times it “occurs” to him that he is “almost 
happy.” At other times he writes; “Habit 
of work is growing on me. I could get 
into the way of going to my desk as a 
man goes to whiskey, or rather to chloral.” 


— 
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THE LATE ENOCH ARNOLD BENNETT* 


For him, money and praise ; for posterity, 
a bilberry. 


The struggle within the man-artist was in 
full swing. Some 600.000 more words of 
journal remain to be published to show 
the world how that struggle went. 
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Blood & Lightning 

Tue Brack Swan—Rafael Sabatini— 
Houghton Mifflin ($2). 

After a good holiday spent in writing 
his last few fizzlers, Author Sabatini in 
The Black Swan returns to his true char- 
acter as romancer. The scene of his 
romance is the Caribbean Sea, the time 
soon after the death of England’s second 
Charles. At this period pirates and buc- 
caneers, having buried their pots of gold, 
were beginning to bury themselves. Even 
a respectable pirate like Henry Morgan 
had been retired to the governorship of 
Jamaica, bribed with a knighthood, pend- 
ing his extermination of what few old 
buccaneer friends of his still carried on. 
Most reprobate, most elusive was Mor- 
gan’s old associate Tom Leach. His bad 
ship Black Swan was rarely sighted, then 
only to the sighting crew’s short-lived 
regret. 

When Major Sands, from the poop deck 
of the trading-ship Centaur, just under 
way from Antigua to England, sees the 
4o-gun Black Swan sidling up, he trem- 
bles for himself and for his charge. He 
is escorting back to England lovely Pris- 
cilla; daughter and heiress of Antigua’s 


onetime governor, the late Sir John 


*Caricatured by James Montgomery Flagg. 
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THINK: have you ever, in all your 
golfing experience, heard any one ask 
for a better golf ball than the Imported 
Dunlop? From its confidence-giving 
click off the first tee, Dunlop is in there 
helping on every shot. Distance, accu- 
racy on the fairway ... controllability on 
the green... Dunlop has them all. And 
here’s a tip... what a world of beating 
that ball will take. This year the Im- 
ported Dunlop is only 85¢. Ask your 
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| Harradine. The Centaur’s captain maneu- 


vers his ship like a fool and the only 
other passenger, de Bernis, is known to 
have been a buccaneer. 

The pirates murder all the Centaur’s 
crew but de Bernis saves Priscilla and 
Major Sands by pretending she is his wife, 
Sands her brother. De Bernis, an old asso- 
ciate of Tom Leach’s, was on his way to 
tell him of a plate fleet soon to sail for 
Spain. To withhold Leach from treachery, 
he withholds all information as to whence 
the fleet will sail, insists that Leach careen 
the Black Swan on a certain island’s beach 
and scrape her bottom clean for the fast 
fight to come. On the island trouble 
brews. Leach makes goat’s eyes at 
Priscilla, would murder de Bernis but for 
his men, who want a lick at that Spanish 
treasure. When finally Leach has decided 
to seize de Bernis, torture his information 
out of him, de Bernis picks a fight with 
him, kills him, just as Sir Henry Mor- 
gan’s boats sail into the bay. In the 
dénouement de Bernis turns out to be 
made of stainless steel, as Priscilla, to 
Major Sands’s disgust, had spotted from 
the first. 





Ruthless Pity 

Pity or Gop—Beulah Marie Dix—Vi- 
king ($2.50).* 

It all happens in a day. Ethel Vickery 


| starts the day as usual, right, by waking 


| her business-wearied husband Joe with her 


| fatuous Swedish exercises on the floor, and 





endless personal hygiene in the only bath- 
room. Rob, their spoiled schoolboy son, 
lolis in bed turning a hangover into a case 
of overwork. Rosamond dreams, as far as 


| her knowledge will permit, of violent love 


at the hands of Wesley, the chauffeur. 
Only Isabel, the youngest, is up & about, 
playing in the pools that have unac- 
countably appeared in the San Andreas 
canyon’s dry stream-bed. Old Pryor, 
Ethel’s father, is also up—stealing down 
the back stairs to beg a cup of coffee from 


| Hertha, the German girl, before Ethel, 


who favors Postum and orange juice for 
the aged, can intervene. 

It is going to be a big day for both Ethel 
and Joe. Ethel’s brother Jed is bringing 
his fiancée Babby for family inspection. 
Joe’s sister Cornelia is coming down from 
Hollywood to spend the week-end. Most 
important for Joe is a call from Monica, 
his secretary and true-love, that she is 
bringing out the McKelveys that after- 
noon. Maybe Joe will be able to sell Mc- 
Kelvey that plot of land on’ the canyon’s 
top. If he cannot, he is bankrupt, ruined. 

Cornelia, almost suicidal with grief at 
the loss of her only child, arrives hoping 
to find some solace in her brother’s fam- 
ily. But Ethel and her children are worse 
than she had dreamed. Monica comes with 
the McKelveys who are just about to 
climb the canyon and look at the land, 
when solicitous Ethel insists on their hav- 
ing tea instead. Jed and Babby come late. 
Jed learns from Hertha, to his horror, that 
she is pregnant with a child of his. Din- 
ner is served, and a long time is had by 
all. 

In the middle of it Monica faints. Joe 
learns from her that she, his only con- 
solation, must go away. An illegal opera- 
tion has infected her and she is doomed. 


*Published April 209. 
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Gradually the household betake them. 
selves to bed and Authoress Dix reviews 
them as they lie, wrapped in their severg| 
irremediable miseries. With a Chekhovian 
eye for the follies and pettinesses that 
have jockeyed her characters into their 
blind alleys, Authoress Dix, hitherto g 
writer of juvenile books, has not the Chek. 
hovian restraint to leave them there, to 
wither or to work their way out. She 
writes in judgment, like the blight; and 
God (three parts machinery, one part 
Dix) lends her a helping hand. The finger 
of water that had unaccountably appeared 
in the canyon’s bed was not for nought. 
Asleep in a hut up the canyon, where they 
have gone for lack of house-room, Cor- 
nelia, Rosamond, Isabel are warned by a 
dog’s bark, just in time to watch the movy- 
ing finger begin to writhe and write. 


——_e 


Green Apple Blossoms 

SuMMER Ho.ipay—Sheila Kaye-Smith 
—Harper ($2.50). 

With a nurse for its villain and two little 
Sussex girls for heroines, Authoress Kaye- 
Smith’s Summer Holiday is less a novel 
than a thinly veiled autobiographical 
sketch. The story is dedicated to “Moira” 
the younger heroine, who with her 
dreamier sister Selina spends a blissful 
summer on a farm near Hastings, near 
Authoress Kaye-Smith’s home town, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea. Hay-rides, all-day suck- 
ers, caterpillars in matchboxes, unripe 
pears, belly-aches and belly-aching, make 
half the Kaye-Smith children’s fun. Their 
simple growing love for the Sussex 
countryside and country people makes up 
the other half. Wherever they may come 
to live, their thoughts will dwell on Sussex, 
like Authoress Kaye-Smith’s books: Sus- 
sex Gorse, Tamarisk Town, Green Apple 
Harvest, Joanna Godden, The-End of the 
House of Alard, The Village Doctor, 
Shepherds in Sackcloth, Susan Spray. 
Even should Selina come to marrying a 
Sussex clergyman like Miss Kaye-Smith’s 
husband, Rev. Theodore Penrose Fry, she 
would not follow him to London. She 
would, like her authoress, buy a Sussex 
oast-house, settle down to wait there until 
Mr. Fry came back to Sussex for keeps. 

Selina and Moira run as far & wide over 
the farm as their nurse will permit. 
Rosie and Maidie Huggett, the farmers 
daughters, who wear men’s smocks and 
help pitch hay, are symbols of a rustic 
freedom to which the carefully “brought 
up” city girls aspire. But Selina and 
Moira have imaginative resources 0! 
which the envied farm girls do not dream. 
Out of their dolls and stuffed animals, 
which make up a kind of fairy conclave 
named “The Lodge,” out of the hedgerow 
flowers, the old oast-houses, the picnics in 
Flatropers Wood there emerge, for Selina 
at least, glimpses of the ancient lync 
dream of Albion. But for all that, the 
girls squabble like fury now & then, kick 
violently against their nurse’s _ pricks. 
When the children get the notion that she 
wants to marry—whatever that might be 
—they propose for her to Jarman, one 
of the muckier farm hands. “Not I!” says 
Jarman. “You dreadful children!” says 
the nurse. When they are back in the 
dirty brick city of Hastings again, “Oh 
God,” prays Selina, “please one day may 
I always live in the country.” 
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The J. B. Williams Company, Dept. T-260, Glastonbury, Conn., U. S. A. 
Canadian Address: 3552 St. Patrick St., Montreal 


I am anxious to try Williams Shaving Service. Please send me trial sizes 
of Williams Shaving Cream and Aqua Velva. 
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A hundred thousand wey fountains , 
invite you. . . to make it yours 


Drop in at a cheerful soda fountain are off to a fresh start. , , Coca-Cola is 


—around the corner from anywhere. good things from 9 sunny climes poured 
You relax. And ice-cold Coca-Cola into a single glass—pure as sunlight. 
imparts a tingling, delicious taste It fills such a natural want and such 
and a cool, wholesome after-sense of | a natural need, an average for the 
refreshment. Such is the pause that whole year of over 9 million a day 


refreshes. You come up smiling and are served. The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


OVER NINE MILLION A DAY+2171T HAD TO BE GOOD TO GET WHERE IT IS 








